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‘| fom RADIO to GRAMOPHONE 
‘| from GRAMOPHONE to RADIO 


—at the touch of a switch 


no trouble. The music comes in directly 








How often when you listen on the wire- reproduced through the loud-speaker. It 








Yui 


less to some favourite song or musical 
selection, you wish they’d play it over 
again for you. 


Well, with a Symphony Radio-Gramo- 
phone you can have it played again and 
again for you just by switching over from 
the wireless. set to the gramophone in the 
same cabinet. 


The gramophone music is electrically 


is as mellow and pure, as tone-perfect and 
true as when it was played. Needle 
scratch disappears. ‘The artists could be 
in the room with you playing for your 
special pleasure. 


The wireless circuit is of special design, 
and enables you to bring in home and 
foreign programmes with the greatest ease. 
Berlin, Paris, Madrid, and many other 
stations are at your finger tips. ‘There is 


you turn the switch. 

Housed in a cabinet of exceptionally fine 
finish, the Symphony Radio-Gramophone 
is a remarkable example of genuine value, 
and can be seen and heard at all the big 
stores and at good dealers everywhere. 
Prices from 36 gns. to 45 gns. 
Illustrated Catalogue of all Symphony 
Productions will gladly be sent, post 

free, on request. 


SYMPHONY GRAMOPHONE AND RADIO COMPANY, LIMITED, 23/24 WARWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 0036. FACTORIES: GILWERN AND WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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To Owners of Antiques. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED. FOR 
SPOT CASH. 
HIGHEST OFFERS WILL BE MADE FOR ANY 
SPECIMENS OF THE FOLLOWING: 
Old French Silver, Old German Silver, Old 
Dutch Silver, Old English Silver and Shef- 
field Plate, Old Miniatures, Old Gold Boxes, 
Old Enamels in Gold, Old-fashioned Dia- 
monds or Coloured Stone Jewellery, Large 
Old Pearls, Old Paste and Marcasite Jewels, 
and all Antique Gold and Silver Objects. 


Apply: 


SE Lilljad 


M3. New Bon AU 


Telephone: Mayfair 6261-6262. 
































HILE a man is content to regard a suit 
Lining as a lesser detail, his clothing 

will cost him more, need greater care in upkeep, 
and easily lose their first trim appearance. The 


advent of ‘*COURTINE” LININGS, 
woven by Courtaulds Limited, has brought 
simplicity and certainty into clothes purchase. 
and maintenance. Ask your Tailor to use only 


46 99 






The name is on 
the sclvedge. 


Tf any difficulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LININGS, 
write direct to the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand, LONDON, E.C.1. 





Some queer pipes- and 
the Supreme Tobacco 










NWAmerican pipes 


it 


The North-West American Indians began using tobacco by placing 
the leaves in a ho!e-in the ground and drawing the smoke through 
another hole previously made. Later, when the white man came, they 
assimilated the ‘pale face’ ideas and smoked in the orthodox manner. 
The bowls of the pipes used by these people have a centre of 
metal and are carved with grotesque figures inlaid with haliotis. 


NOW ALSO IN 202.805 KET TINS AT 2/6 


G.B.101. 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britsin and Ireland), Limi:ed, 








he MANY 
MOTORING 
POINTS 1m 


tusFREE 
BOOK 


Sir Henry Segrave’s “ Golden 

Arrow” and Captain Malcolm 

Campbell’s “ Bluebird” were 

both fitted with Ferodo Brake 
and Clutch Linings, 












The Ferodo Book of Brakes 
contains useful advice on 
how to master skids—hints 
on many other driving prob- 
lems—tips on brake main- 
tenance—-and diagrams and 
descriptions of the braking 
systems of 21 popular cars. 


Write for a copy of this in- 

teresting _ book, post free, 

asking for Edition “ I.P.,” 

and please mention the make 
of your car. 
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REGISTERED 


BRAKE LININGS 


FERODO LIMITED, Chapel-en-le-Frith, via STOCKPORT. 
Depots and Agents: London, Birmingham,. Manchester, Brighton, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff,, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Carlisle, F94 





























Coventry, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Belfast. 5 
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rE 
LET YOUR 


MONEY 
EARN 
MONEY 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON'SLARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


OFFERS YOU 
A SAFE 


NETT AND 
FREE OF TAX 


Withdrawals wiih interest 
to date and at short notice. 








Send for the Investment Booklet to: 


HAROLD BELLMAN, Ceneral Manager. 


Abbey Road Building Society, Abbey 
House, Upper Baker Street, N.W.1. 


Assets exceed £17,000,000. 


oo Yen, 


Those who state that, 
to-day, tobacco cannot be 
obtained of the quality of 
20 or 30 years ago, should 
smoke FOUR SQUARE 
Matured Virginia. 


It has that genuine old style 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried 
pure Virginia leaf, matured in 
the wood and cut from the cake. 































































































MATURED VIRGINIA 


From most gond _tobacconists 
in 1 and 2 oz. packets, or 2 oz. 
and 402. silvered tins, at 1/24 


per os. 
George Dobie & Son, Ltd., Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 








Established 1809. D. 3. 
aa 3 














Better 
Value 


The policy of the manufacturers of 
Wolsey Underwear is not only to main- 
tain quality but to improve on it, and 
this year they are offering even better 
value than ever. 


Remember their reputation depends on your 
being satisfied. How often have you been 
disappointed when making purchases of un- 
known brands on account of wear, shrinkage 
and the like? Why not insist on Wolsey, the 
brand that has a reputation for always giving 
comfort, long wear and lasting satisfaction? 


The pure wool of Wolsey is infinitely better 
than any other material for winter underwear. 
Wolsey pure wool next the skin is the surest 
of all safeguards for keeping the body’s tem- 
perature equable through our ever-changing 
climate. 


WOLSEY 


BETTER VALUE UNDERWEAR 
Write direct to Wolsey Ltd. if— 


you have any difficulty in getting the particular kind 
of Wolsey goods you need. Send a postcard to 
Wolsey Ltd. Leicester, and we will send you at once 
a name and address where you can get what you 
require. Our policy is to give satisfaction—and we 
want you to be satisfied. 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 


C.F.H. 1 
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THE CHOICE OF ACAREER 





A momentous problem confronts 
every father and mother whose 
children are about to leave school. 
“What shall we do with them?’ 


SIR CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
understanding of present-day con- 
ditions and the needs of the future, 
the author has provided a true 
‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 


TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 


AAddddddddddd 
“A man is as old as his Arteries.” 


Heart Attacks, Palpitation, Giddi- 
D: LOOQD PRESSURE, ness, Loss of Memory, Indiges- 
tion, Insomnia, Headaches, 
Cerebral Hxmorrhage, are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis 
Arteries). ‘ DROSIL” tablets, the discovery of 











Strokes, 
(Hardening of the 


Vil. Mladejovsky, M.D. (Prof. of Med. at Prague Univ.), give 
wonderful and rapid relief. Absolutely harmless. _“ Numerous experiments 
have proved the value of this discovery.”—Datly News. Descriptive Booklet 


post free from DROSIL AGENCY (Box E4), 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 














ON LEAVING "WANTED, FIRST EDITIONS 
$CHOOL eee —- 
AND We will buy—Hawthorne: Scarlet Letter, 1850, £20, 


Melville: The Whale, 1851, £20; any books by Sinjohn 
(Galsworthy), each £50; Barrie: Window in Thrums, 
My Lady Nicotine, When a Man’s Single, Auld Licht 
Idylls, each £25; Tomlinson: Sea and Jungle, £14, 
Besides these books we wish to purchase any first editions 
of famous first books of the 19th and 20th centuries, 
and in particular any well-known Victorian novels in 
original bindings. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 























30 MUSEUM Rvsscenuilts LONDON, W.C.1. 

e=BOOKS W ANTED=y 
Barrie : My Lady Nicotine. 1890. 
Barrie : The Little Minister. 3 vals. 1891, 
Bennett : Old Wives’ Tale. 1908. 
McFee : Casuals of the Sea. 1916. 
Butler : Way of All Flesh. 1903. 
Blackmore : Lorna Doone. 3 vols. 1869. 


Reade : Cloister and the Hearth. 4 vols. 1861. 

Galsworthy : Forsyte Saga. 1922. 

Eliot: Adam Bede. 3 vols. 1859. 

Hewlett : Forest Lovers. 1898. : 
First editions of the above books and any other first 
editions by these authors. Also first editions of other 

modern writers, 


HIGHEST PRICES GIVEN. 


RAPHAEL KING 
6 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
Telephone No.: Museum 7823. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents: October, 1929. 3/6 net. 
THE TENTH ASSEMBLY By H. WILSON HARRIS 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND AFTER | 
i (1) By SISLEY eee ESTON |: 

(Il) By HUGH SPENDER | 
THE ELECTION AND THE nic E NSING COM MIsslON ' 
MOROCCO REV : TED 





y. 
OF 


LEGEND OF 


By ISAAC FOOT, M.P. 
the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE 
THE PROPOSED Us XTON OF CHURCHES IN SOUTH INDIA 
By Dr. E. J. PALMER, late Bishop of Bombay 
TURKEY REVISITED By Professor ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
GOETHE AND WORDSWORTH 
Professor C. H. HERFORD, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
THE CAPACITY AUSTRALIA FOR IMMIGRATION 
By Professor J. W. GREGORY, a F.G.S. 
THE AWAKENING OF THE SOUTHERN ST: ATE 
By ANTHONY DELL 
THE LURE OF THE OLD MARKET: A NEW 
TROY By Dr. HUBERT HALL 
THE MUSIC OF FREDERICK DELIUS By ROBERT H. HULL 
BRITISH POLICY IN AFRICA By NORMAN de V. HART 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Hague Conference; “ Financial Assistance 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Publishing Office : 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 




















The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1929. 
SHALL WE RE C og RUSSIA? A. Durr-Cooper. 


Vi By Cuartes Ropen Buxton, M.P. 
THE MANCHU RL AN 1s ‘ANGLE, 


By Ropert Macuray. 
THE NEW CRUSAD Ly E. W. Porson NEwMan. 


CONFESSIONS OF A FATHER OF FOUR, By E. S. Bates. 
WHY BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED. y Frank “ti pons 
MR. MacDONALD seer DENTIST COMPLER. y ‘* AuGuR.’ 
THE FUTURE OF COTT(¢ By A. HS. Sesaaet teem: 
TRADES UNIONISM: 1929. AND AFTER. By W. F. Watson. 


LOVE AND MR. LAWREN 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF A DE F SODIC AL. 

DOSTOEVSKY AND A RUSSIAN MINX. 

DRUNK ON CONRAD, 

TWO POEMS. 

MISS NASEBY’S LIFE. 

EBB AND FLOW. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY LIBRARY: 
Books of the month 
Mitrcue.t Banks, GERALD 
WEL»by and others. 

On sale everywhere, 3s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED AT 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2. 


By RoGcrer CHANCE, 
By ArtHuur WauGuH. 
By E. H. Carr. 

By Erreanor Parry. 
By Orive Ciuanpier, Mary STELLA Epwarps, 
By FLoripa PIER, 

By SterHeN Gwynn, 


Sir REGINALD 
PRitcuetr, T. Earte 


reviewed by Artivr WaALry, 
BuLtetr, V. S. 








ORNL 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the mcn engaged in it; British in its material; British in that, 
while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 

British above all in its spirit. 


Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE P 


“It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 

THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, London, W.C. 2. ig 
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MAKE A CHILD HAPPY 


by sending a gift to 
Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E. 11, 
to help the present 
family of over 
4,800 children, 
many cripples and 
babies, now in the 
care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


As 
received: 
Two of 
those who 
have come 
in the 
past. 
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THE REUNION 
OF THE CHURCHES 


A full account is given in 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Its History and Challenge. 
By 


G. J. SLOSSER, 
B.A., S.T.M., Ph.D., ete. 


With Introductions by 
The Rt. Rev. the Archbishop of York 
and 


The Rev. A. E. Garvie, D.D. 





“There has not been in the world hitherto any 
survey of that field that can compare with this in 
thoroughness and completeness.” —The Archbishop 
of York. 


“A book showing wide knowledge and sound 
judgment, which will be of great value.”— 
Dr. Garvie. 


Royal 8vo, Pages xx +-426. 21s. net. 











ROUTLEDGE, 
68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
important books 
Obtainable at all Libraries 


Life’s Ebb and Flow (3rd Imp.) 
by FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK _ 24/- 


Through Terror to Freedom 
by STELLA ARBENINA (Baroness Meyendorff) 18/- 


Field Guns in France 
by Lieut.-Col. NEIL FRASER-TYTLER, p.s.o. 7/6 


Isles of the Aegean 
by V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR 28/- 
Special limited edition 42/- 


The Dunkelgraf Mystery 
by O. V. MAECKEL and Mrs. A. Le BLOND —21/- 


War Bugs—The American Version! 
by CHARLES MacARTHUR 7/6 


READY OCTOBER 4 
Lord Darling and his Famous Trials 








by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 
The Queen of Spain 
by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 








Send Post Card for complete List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 














1829 — SEPTEMBER 29th — 1929 


Metropolitan Police Centenary 


SCOTLAND YARD 


and the Metropolitan Police 


By J. F. MOYLAN, GB., 


Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District and 
Metropolitan Police Courts 


“ Should increase our appreciation of the 
forethought of Sir Robert Peel.” 
— Spectator. 
“A study of deep interest . . « 
fascinating.’—Times. 
“Clear and exceedingly interesting. 
—Nation. 
“Throws a flood of light on the steady 
work done by the Metropolitan Police.” 
—Morning Post. 
“Carries the reader on from beginning 
to end.”—Police Review. 


7 


2nd Impression 


7s. 6d. net 


PUTNAM 























PRACTICAL CRITICISM 
By I. A. RICHARDS. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement: “So he comes 
to a detailed study of what seems to be the 
principal obstacles to understanding. The eight 
beautifully lucid chapters in which he deals with 
them are the heart of the book, and are designed 
to suggest a new critical technique of concilia- 
tion in which understanding is the primary act. 
Their implications are deep and far-reaching, 
yielding more and more light the more they are 
pondered over.” 


LIFE AND WORK 


IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 
By Professor G. RENARD. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Spectator: “He tells us the whole story which 
the spade has revealed. And how charmingly 
he tells it! Learning and imagination are 
happily allied. He has reconstructed prehistoric 
life, and into bare bones has breathed his 
vitalizing magic. It is an entrancing story of 
struggle, discovery and invention.” 


THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 
By OTTO CARTELLIERI. 25 plates. 2ls. net. 


Times: “He chose a period steeped in romantic 
colour. The result is the work of a specialist 
who has the gift of attractively presenting 
pictures of a strange period, its life and manners, 
its art, literature and music, its ruler and Court, 
how the knight and the lady lived, the feasts, 
jousts and tourneys.” 
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KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London. 
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rom Old Man will 


* 
‘Visit you one — 


N 
I HE . . . and that old man : | a 





will be you. What kind 
S of a greeting have you for ™ 
OUL OF him? Will the years of 
toil he has endured prove 
TOB ACCO fruitful—or otherwise ? 
Will you have assured Z 
AETERLINCK says of him a certain and sure "i 
flowers that they yield up income, when he may \ 
their Soul in perfume. What a perhaps need it even : 
noble thought! ‘more than he did in the C 
But to the pipe-lover there is younger days ? 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul ; Pm 
of Craven Mixture. Write now for full particulars, oA 
The Soul of ‘‘ Craven” is a ae ° 
inimitable, unmatchable. You CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO, 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos Estd. 1847. ri 
any more than you can find the 2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. | : 





perfume of the natural rose in a Mi 
soulless imitation. AUMUUNGDLVHNHUVUVUOLOVLN UVES AO AVIVA EYL Ev Ai 


An Appeal from ye 





And the appeal to the sense of 





taste! How bewitchingly and 

entrancingly Craven captivates the the F atherless 

taste. How lovingly the smoker Fatherless and other necessitous children are St 
of Craven Mixture handles his received from all parts of the country into the | = 


Alexandra Orphanage at Maitland Park, Haver- 

stock Hill, London, N.W.3. 370 boys and girls 

are now resident, receiving every care and an 
education which fits them to take their places as | 
useful citizens. Others are awaiting vacancies. [— T 


The 171d ANNIVERSARY |( | 


ni 


pipe. To him the taste and 
perfume of Craven is the very 
SOUL of Tobacco— something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
** to live for.” 

















income, and gifts towards the Chairman’s list may be sent 
- a Treasurer, The Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall of Chipstead, th 
, K.C.V.O., at the offices of the - 


ALEXANDRA “ 


up 


ORPHANAGE) : 


34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
ASK FOR ANNUAL REPORT. 


t 


' 
FESTIVAL - 
/ will be held on | be 
2 2 TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3rd, 1929, || Wi 
OZS. at the res 
GROCERS’ HALL, LONDON ‘an 
(By kind permission of the Master, Wardens and Court.) f th 
Chairman: SIR EDWARD ILIFFE, C.B.E., MP.||  ,, 
raven The School needs £10,000 each year above its assured . 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


‘Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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News of the Week 


The Geneva Arms Convention 

ORD CECIL’S announcement in the League 

4 Assembly on Tuesday that the British Govern- 
ment intend to ratify the Convention on the International 
Traffic in Arms had not been generally foreseen, but may 
be of great importance. Although several States whose 
minds were steadily bent on peace agreed in 1925 that 
restrictions on the trade in arms were both desirable 
and possible and signed a Convention on the subject, 
there were so many other things which were of more 
immediate importance that the Convention seemed 
likely to await ratification for a long time. The Con- 
vention was, indeed, in danger of becoming what in 
the House of Commons is called a “ hardy annual ” 
one of those measures which command much _ pious 
assent but never get any further. Now Great Britain 
has acted on the principle that peace depends as much 
upon example as upon anything else. If the more 
powerful nations show the way and prove that they are 
willing to ‘sacrifice trade in a good cause, a commendable 
game of “ Follow-my-leader ” may begin. Lord Cecil 
pointed out that obviously nothing would be gained if 
only one large State ratified the Convention, since the 








others could provide all the arms that were needed, 
and more. The British Government would, therefore, 
have to consider whether in ratifying the Convention 
they must add that the ratification would become 
effective only when certain other States had also ratified. 

* * # * 
The Optional Clause 

At Geneva on Thursday, September 19th, the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and of some of the Dominions 
signed the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The British 
Government signed with certain reservations. Disputes 
will not be submitted to the Court if the parties have 
agreed to some other method of peaceful settlement, 
and disputes between members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations will also be withheld. The third 
reservation is that Great Britain will not submit ques- 
tions which fall exclusively within the jurisdiction of 
the United Kingdom. The representatives of New 
Zealand and India signed on exactly the same terms 
as Great Britain, but the South African representative 
attached the observation that his Government would 
prefer that inter-Imperial disputes should come before a 
special court. The correspondent of the Times says that 
South Africa is believed to have in mind some sort of 
Imperial Court which might take the place of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. We cannot 
understand this passion for side-tracking the Judicial 
Committee. The Committee in theory represents the 
legal experience of the whole Empire, and constitutionally 
it is capable of adaptation to any useful Imperial 
service. If there are defects from the point of view of 
any Dominion, they can easily be remedied. The 
Judicial Committee by its traditions and its potentiality 
is the perfect Imperial Court of Justice. 

m * * * 

Owing to the political crisis in Australia, the Australian 
representative was not ready to sigan on September 19th, 
but he signed the next day. So also did the Canadian 
representative, whose signature had been delayed by 
the necessity of waiting for instructions from Canada. 
He embroidered slightly on the British reservation in 
regard to inter-Imperial disputes by adding the remark 
that, although it was an accepted part of Canadian 


policy that members of the British Commonwealth 
should ‘settle their own disputes, “a doubt may 
exist as to such reservation being consistent with 
Article 36 of the Statute of the Court.” 
* * * * 
Lord Cecil and Disarmament 
In the Third Committee of the League Assembly 


on Thursday, September 19th, Lord Cecil introduced a 
resolution raising several points in regard to land disarma- 
ment. Throughout a three-days’ debate he had to contend 
against the almost universal criticism that he was 
trespassing on the sphere of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference. He retorted very 
reasonably that he was no trespasser and that no harm 
could be done by informing the Preparatory Commission 
about the feeling on certain subjects—particularly in 
regard to the trained reserves. In form, nevertheless, 


Lord-Cecil was compelled to give way: - Last Saturday 
£20%1 
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M. Politis, the Greek representative, presented a resolu- 
tion which was unanimously accepted in place of 
Lord Cecil’s. 

* * * * 

The Politis resolution was designedly vague. Still, after 
expressing with careful politeness its appreciation of the 
work of the Preparatory Commission, it ‘ confidently 
hoped ” that the Commission would get on with its work as 
quickly as possible. The resolution added that the minutes 
of the plenary session of the Assembly and of the Third 
Committee would be communicated to the Commission. 
So Lord Cecil, in a sense, got his way, though his exhorta- 
tions to the Commission had to be passed on in a rather 
less pointed form than he had hoped. It afterwards 
appeared that several representatives had voted for the 
Politis resolution in the belief that it would prevent any 
further discussion on trained reserves. Others had 
believed that it merely postponed such discussion. 
Lord Cecil for his part stoutly maintained that his mouth 
was not and-could not be shut. But having been diverted 
from one objective he immediately chose another and made 
the very useful declaration about the Arms Convention 


which we have already recorded. 
* * * * 


Anglo-Russian Relations 

On Tuesday and Wednesday Mr. Henderson discussed 
Anglo-Russian relations with M. Dovgalevsky. Mr: 
Henderson’s published statement throws no light what- 
ever upon what has happened, though it allows the 
reader, for want of better information, to assume that 
the Government still regard an agreement about debts 
and propaganda as a necessary preliminary to restored 
relations. M. Dovgalevsky, however, before meeting 
Mr. Henderson, published a statement which plainly 
indicated an exchange of Ambassadors as a necessary 
preliminary to all discussions. We must wait upon 
events for a solution of this mystery. In any event, the 
Government have undertaken to submit their proposal to 


Parliament. 
* * * * 


China 
There is evidently a possibility of a new civil war in 
China. The Times correspondents in Shanghai and Hong- 
kong agree that the Reorganization Party is making a 
definite attempt to overthrow Chiang Kai-shek and _ his 
Nationalist Government at Nanking. The Reorganization 
Party belongs politically to the Left, but oddly enough— 
if this can be said to be odd in China—several of its 
supporters were only a few months ago on the Right. 
They were at all events more to the Right than Chiang 
Kai-shek who represents the Centre. The principal 
General of the Reorganization Party is Chang Fat-kwai 
who is marching towards Canton in a cloud of obscurity. 
Sometimes he is reported in one place, sometimes in 
another, but Chiang Kai-shek, who boasts that the rebellion 
will be suppressed in a month, is at present trying to cut 
him off in Northern Hunan. Chang has responded to 
Chiang’s boast by declaring that he will be in Canton 
within a fortnight. 
* * * * 
The Reorganization Party makes three demands: (1) 
the summoning of a new session of the Kuomintang 
which must not be packed ; (2) the expulsion of corrupt 
officials; (3) the appointment of Wang Ching-wei as 
Nationalist leader. Wang Ching-wei was formerly the 
Left Wing chairman of the Canton Government. All the 
signs suggest that the object of the Reorganization 
Party is to found a new Government at Canton and from 
that centre tochallenge Nanking. General Chang Fat-kwai 
was one of the most successful of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Generals in the Nationalist advance to the North and it 


would be strange if from Canton he followed the same route 
to defeat his former master. If it be true that the redoubt. 
able Feng Yu-hsiang is helping Chang Fat-kwai it jg 
a serious fact. The background of all this new unsettlement 
is the dispute between Nanking and Moscow. The 
Shanghai correspondent of the Times thinks that the 
Soviet may be playing for time in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway crisis in the belief that the Nanking Government 
cannot survive very long. But even though the declarg. 
tion of loyalty to Nanking by some of Feng’s officers may 
not mean very much, Nanking has an advantage in the 
possession of the Customs. 
* * * * 

The Hatry Crisis 

The British financial world has been convulsed by a 
collapse to which there has been no parallel for many 
years. When we write on Thursday it is not known 
what the losses are, and it would be useless to attempt 
estimates; but it is certain that the victims—mainly 
the banks, stockbrokers, and town corporations—haye 
lost many millions. The tremors from a financial earth- 
quake of this kind extend far and must be felt for a 
long time. It was on Thursday, September 19th, that 
the recent noticeable weakness in the Hatry group of 
companies ended in a downward rush of values. Hun- 
dreds of rumours ran round the City, but it was not till 
the next day that the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
suspended dealings in the Wakefield Corporation 4} per 
cent. loan and in the shares of the Drapery Trust, the 
Associated Automatic Machine Corporation, the Cor- 
poration and General Securities, Ltd., the Oak Invest- 
ment Corporation, the Photomaton Parent Corporation, 
and Retail Trade Securities, Ltd. It also became known 
that Sir Gilbert Garnsey, the well-known accountant, 
had undertaken an inquiry into the affairs of the group. 

* * * * 


The same afternoon Mr. Clarence Hatry and his 
colleagues, Mr. Edmund Daniels, Mr. A. E. Tabor and 
Mr. J. G. G. Dixon, surrendered to the City Police, 
The next morning—last Saturday—they appeared before 
Sir George Truscott at the Guildhall on a charge of 


Ltd., £209,141. They were remanded for six days, 
an application for bail being refused. It was explained 
that the defendants, who were described as directors 
of the Austin Friars Trust, Ltd., had obtained the money 
from Mr. Russell, who represented the Porchester Trust, 
Ltd., on the deposit of certain securities. 
these securities purported to be Wakefield Corporation 
stock, but this stock was fictitious, as the whole issue 
of the Wakefield stock had been taken up by the public. 
A detective-inspector of the City Police stated that he 
had read over the charge to Mr. Hatry, who said; 
“There was no intent to defraud.” 

* * * * 


“obtaining by false pretences from the Porchester Trust, | 


£150,000 of F 








Mr. Clarence Hatry has been prominent in London for — 


some years as acompany promoter. During the “ boom” 
after the War he organized the Commercial Bank ol 


London—later known as the Commercial Corporation of © 


London—which went into liquidation in 1923, He also 


floated British Glass Industries, a company with an 
of his F 


enormous capital, which collapsed. Another 
companies was Jute Industries, Ltd., of which the 
capital had to be considerably reduced. More recently 


he organized the Drapery Trust, which brought together 7 
several large stores. The Corporation and General Securities: | 
Ltd., issued the Wakefield Loan and organized loans for | 


several other municipalities. Finally Mr. Hatry interested 


himself in the finance of the steel industry, and formed [ 


Steel Industries of Great Britain, Ltd. 
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On Monday petitions were made for the eompulsory 
winding-up of four of the Hatry group of companies— 
the Austin Friars Trust, the Corporation and General 
Securities, Ltd., the Dundee Trust, and the Oak Invest- 
ment Corporation, Ltd. On Monday the Stock Exchange 
(Committee appointed a sub-committee to examine the 
clearing sheets of several stocks and shares in the Hatry 
group, and announced that the settlement of differences 
in these securities would be postponed, so that no pay- 
ments would be required on Settlement Day this week. 
On Wednesday the Committee made the further announce- 
ment that Settlement Day for all the principal Hatry 
issues would be postponed till October 24th. So far 
as we know, there has never before been such a 
long postponement. The Committee is evidently 
doing all that it can to lay bare every detail of the 
disaster and to soften the blow so far as_ possible. 
Brokers have been requested to ascertain the names of 
all their country brokers’ clients. The banks, which 
are heavy losers, have promised to co-operate, but the 
secrecy of customers’ accounts will be an obstacle. It is, 
of course, the rule of banks to reveal no customer’s affairs 
except on an order from the Court. 

* * * * 


On Wednesday the Stock Exchange Committee gave 
notice that permission to deal in Drapery Trust Preference 
shares was suspended until further notice, but that 
dealings in Drapery Trust Ordinary shares might be 
resumed. The reason for the continued ban on Drapery 
Trust Preference shares is said to be that some banks 
and financial houses are in possession of irregular 
transfers. On the same day Mr. Russell’s firm of stock- 
brokers announced that they could not meet their 
obligations. Mr. Russell, it will be remembered, was 
the representative of the Porchester Trust, Ltd., whom 
Mr. Hatry and his colleagues are charged with defrauding. 

* * * * 
The Government and the Hatry Crisis 

The Cabinet is believed to have discussed the Hatry 
crisis on Wednesday. It is right that the Cabinet should 
take cognizance of these matters, but the City is not 
unnaturally a little afraid that if the Government con- 
template the necessity of legislation they may be tempted 
into spheres which are not related to company law or to 
the protection of investors. It would be impossible to 
take too much care in safeguarding the public, and in 
a leading article we have discussed this subject. We have 
no doubt that there should at least be an inquiry into 
company law, whichseems to be inadequate under modern 
conditions, but the Government would have no excuse 
for pretending that the nationalization of banking would 
be a desirable consequence of the crisis. So far from 
helping the restoration of credit any such hasty step 
would have precisely the contrary effect. We cannot 
but believe that Mr. Snowden’s well-known caution will 
make him aware of this. 

* * * * 
A Gold Crisis 

It is certainly unfortunate that in these days there 
should be a steady withdrawal of gold from the Bank of 
England. The principal demands have come from France 
and Germany. And America has been exporting no gold 
lately, as money can earn an extraordinarily high rate of 
interest in New York. The Bank’s stock of gold on Wed- 
hesday was £133,272,894, which is nearly £22,000,000 less 
than a year ago when the stock was considered low. It is 
more than £17,000,000 below the level which the Cunliffe 
Committee suggested as the minimum. In former days 
the eure for such an ill would have been unquestioned 
and rapid—an increase of the Bank Rate, in order to 


attract an inflow of capital. The marked hesitations 
of the Bank of England during the past few weeks to 
raise the Rate proves that it regards the needs of trade 
as immediate and exceptional. It avoids the intro- 
duction of any unsettling condition—for a change in 
the Bank Rate is always that—as something to be 
postponed as long as possible. Another decision, how- 
ever, may be taken before these words appear. If the 
Rate is raised we may.be sure that the Court is convinced 
that no other remedy would suffice. 

X* * x * 


Although we hold strongly to the gold standard as a 
necessary means of putting the currency virtually beyond 
such tamperings as would be dictated by political neces- 
sity, we have no doubt that the severities of this “ law of 
Nature ” can be, and ought to be, modified by voluntary 
international arrangement. The present Governor of the 
Bank of England has done very much in this direction, 
but the whole system is capable of further development. 
Meanwhile, we must repeat our sincere hope that the 
Government will not be trapped into hasty and irrelevant 
action because the Hatry crisis and a gold crisis happen 
to have coincided. The City is facing its adversity with 
admirable spirit. The confidence of all will indisputably 
be restored by men who are themselves confident. 

* * * * 
Drunkenness 

The licensing statistics show that we are a more sober 
nation than we were, and that this improvement has 
been general throughout the country. It is a sign to 
be welcomed, too, that the improvement has been 
greatest in some of the large urban areas, such as 
Liverpool, where the problem is most difficult. Two 
very interesting facts also emerge from the welter of 
figures. One is that the decline in drunkenness has 
not been checked by the large increase in the number 
of clubs. The other is that nationalization, as practised 
in Carlisle, has not produced better figures of sobriety 
than in the majority of other districts. 

* * * * 


London Traffic Accidents 

The number of traffic accidents in London, it appears 
from the Report of the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee, has increased from 1 in 322 
injured in 1921, to 1 in 159 in 1927, and seems to be 
still increasing. On the reasons for this increase the 
Committee seem to be divided. They do, however, 
mention some points which are capable of immediate 
remedy. The provision of labelled crossings, and the 
better lighting of some streets—there is a regrettable 
tendency for the authorities to rely on the shops for their 
lighting—can both be taken in hand. The need for 
better education of the public, both that which drives 
and that which walks, is a slower business. That, too, 
however, must be taken in hand, and here the prevalent 
question of noise is in point, for does not the blowing 
of a horn often produce the “ hesitation and wavering ° 
which causes accidents? A companion Report deals 
with accidents to children, and provides one more cogent 
reason for the adequate provision of playgrounds. In 
all, there is plenty of material for thought on the part 
of the public, and action on that of the authorities. 

* * * # 

Bank Rate, 6§ per cent., changed from 5} per cent., on 
September 26th, 1929. War Loan(5 per cent) was on Wednesday 
1013; on Wednesday week 101$; a year ago, 1023; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 833$x.d,; on 
Wednesday week 843; a year ago 88}x.d. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 723; 0n Wednesday wee's 
7227; a year ago 77 7#;x.d. 
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The Hatry Crisis. 


W* shall best appreciate the true gravity of the 
collapse in the Hatry group of companies if we 
consider it less from the point of view of money losses— 
which are undoubtedly reparable—than from _ that 
of future relations between the Stock Exchange and 
the new type of investor. Nothing has been more 
remarkable in commercial and industrial finance since 
the War than the vast expansion of the investing public. 
The ‘‘ small man” has discovered the Stock Exchange. 
The shilling share is not beyond his purse. He knows 
that though he may lose his money Stock Exchange 
investment at least provides more opportunities for 
wisdom and circumspection than a bet on a horse. 

Before the War the typical wage-earner did not look 
much further afield for the investment of his savings 
than the Post Office Savings Bank or a Building Society. 
If he would not trust a money-holding institution of 
any kind—and suspicion was prevalent among the 
wage-earners—he simply locked his money up in a box; 
“kept it in a stocking” as the saying is. It is entirely 
to the good that the “ small man” should become an 
investor on the Stock Exchange. Nothing could possibly 
have a’ more stabilizing influence. When the stock- 
broker’s recommendations are delivered at the door by 
the postman revolution flies out at the window. No 
man wants to destroy his own property. It is most 
sincerely to be hoped that in this country we shall reach 
the stage, which has long since been reached in the 
United States, where almost every hand-worker is not 
only the proprietor of shares in the firm for which he 
works but the proprietor of shares in other companies. 

The progress of Great Britain has been so rapid in this 
direction that nothing is likely to check it but an absolute 
loss of confidence. The one way to kill confidence is 
to allow the small investor to feel that he is not adequately 
protected. It is on this matter that the Government, 
the Stock Exchange, the employers, and all politicians 
who believe in the motto “ Every man a Capitalist ” 
should concentrate their attention. 


At the end of last week Mr. Tillett gave some remarkably 


good advice to a trade union audience when he said 
that it was silly to wait for the downfall of something 
vaguely called Capitalism. The organizing genius of 
the Capitalist, in his opinion, was becoming more 
instead of less important, and if the workers would 
only cultivate their own organizing genius in the 
development of industry they would be doing something 
really helpful to themselves and everybody else. But, 
he went on to say, it would be no light task; for this 
purpose they would have to make as careful a study as 
the capitalist makes of the problems of production 
and marketing. The wage-earner who is an investor 
on the Stock Exchange has, then, a deep concern— 
no one more so—in the maintenance of complete con- 
fidence in the Stock Exchange markets. His property 
in that field should be as far as is humanly possible 
protected from excursions and alarms which in a single 
day’s quotations may sweep away the results of years 
of honest saving. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that gambling 
can be prevented on the Stock Exchange. The popular 
newspapers spread their daily tips before the eyes of 
the investor, and that sort of speculation which is 
indistinguishable from gambling is common in the 
shares of highly reputable companies as well as in those 
of shady enterprises. Nor do we see how the Stock 
Exchange Committee, who have justly earned a high 
reputation for honourable management, can draw any 


- operations of Holding Companies. 


exact line between safe business and unsafe, 


Tt has 


happened sometimes that a small investor in a brilliant | 


idea has multiplied his money a hundredfold or a thousand. | 


fold, but he might just as easily have lost everything, 
Gambling humanity is always on the look out for plums 
of this sort. 
gambling on the Turf, the main preventive or cure must 
be the self-restraint of men and women themselves, 

The tendency of the small man has been to buy 
shares in the hope not of a steady dividend but of highly 
increased capital value. Most competent observers 
say that the chief sufferers from the present crash wil] 
not be, as in several previous instances, poor investor 
but rather the Banks and the Stock Brokers. Probably 
this is true, but the small man must nevertheless be q 
very considerable sufferer. 

What can be done? The Stock Exchange Committee 
with courage and promptitude has done all that it could 
to soften the blow, yet it seems to us that as Stock 
Exchange investment has reached a degree of compli: 
cation previously unknown, Company Law is now 
inadequate to control modern methods. The Stock 
Exchange Committee needs all the help that it can get 
from wise reforms. We trust that the lesson of the 
Hatry crisis will be learned even though the evil effects 
of it may not be so serious as was at first feared and | 
even though there will certainly: be no credit crisis, as | 
our City Editor points out in his interesting article this 
week. The Banks can easily cope with the situation, 
Their position has not been endangered, though it will 
necessarily be asked if they unconsciously served the 
purpose of manipulators of Hatry shares. Then the 
whole question of the secrecy of their customers’ accounts 
may be raised. At all events, inquiry into every detail | 
of the Hatry concerns is an essential part of the process | 
of restoring confidence. 

Whatever facts may spring to light, it is true that all | 
Stock Exchange business which was sound before the | 
Hatry crash remains as sound as ever. Again, the | 
business of not one of the companies in the Hatry group 
affects British prestige abroad for all these companies 
are concerned with purely British affairs. 

Still, as we said, the lesson must be learned. There 
have been many attempts at rewriting Company Lav} 
and only last year one clause of a Bill which was meant | 
to be a Consolidating Act was passed alone as a nev| 
Act. There is a wide field for inquiry and the sooner) 
the inquiry is undertaken the better. The City Editor’ 
of the Daily Express has for a long time been demanding | 
that the law that every company shall hold a gener | 
meeting once in fifteen months should be strictly obeyed. | 
Apparently there are excuses for disobedience which 
are, or have to be, accepted as valid. Then, one would 
like to know much more about the alleged dangerous 
The last thing we) 
suggest is an embargo which would have a reactionary | 
effect upon modern methods of investment, but we 
should like to be informed whether it is really inevitable 
that a company should be put into Queer Street by 4 
superior company in the operations of which the suffering 
company has no say at all. 

Finally, though there are fewer directors than there! 
were who are mere figure heads—men who are paid fees 
for the use of their names—is there as firm an insistence 
as there might be on the necessity of having directors 
who really understand their work? This is a familial 
subject, but it comprehends what might be a valuable 
safeguard for the innocent investor. 
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Ending The Iraq Mandate. 


THE Government have done well to act on the 

urgent advice of the late High Commissioner 
in Iraq, Sir Gilbert Clayton. They have undertaken to 
recommend unconditionally that Iraq shall be admitted 
to the League of Nations in 1932. The effect of their 
decision was as though a conjuror’s wand had been 
waved over Iraq. Sir Abdul Muhsin, who had been 
saying that it was impossible for any Iraq Administration 
to exist so long as Great Britain made only qualified 
promises of independence, suddenly found it easy to 
create a new Cabinet. As the correspondent of The 
Times says, for the first time in ten years Great Britain 
is “now almost popular in Iraq.” 

It is a sad reflection that Sir Gilbert Clayton, who 
had an almost unrivalled knowledge of the Middle East 
and who could see further into the heart and mind of an 
Arab than almost any Englishman, did not live to see 
the fruits of his policy. Both in Egypt, where he had 
also done excellent service, and in Iraq he recognized 
that the various stages of a really inevitable policy 
ought to be cut as short as possible. Cutting, as we all 
know, is sometimes made impossible by circumstances, 
but where it is in any way practicable it should be done. 
This is precisely what Sir Austen Chamberlain failed to 
see. In one case after another he indicated the goal 
clearly but would not move quickly enough towards it. 
And now the Labour Government is reaping a harvest 
of credit because they are doing at once what he would 
no doubt have done within a very few years. 

Under the Treaty of 1927, which was signed but not 
ratified, Great Britain promised to press the candidature 
of Iraq to membership of the League in 1982, ‘* provided 
the present rate of progress is maintained and all goes 
well.” As the Iraquis had all along demanded “‘ complete 
independence,” this vague phrase stung them in their 
tenderest feelings. They could not understand it. Did 


it mean, they asked themselves, that Great Britain 
wanted to find one excuse after another for staying in 
Iraq? The doubt has now been removed with a magical 
result. 

A new Treaty will have to be fashioned to take the 
place of the abandoned Treaty. We are persuaded 
that this policy of making a Treaty with a semi-dependent 
Power which claims ‘“ absolute independence” as a 
matter of pride is the right one. The same course is 
being followed in Egypt, but mercifully in Iraq there is 
no Wafd to stultify the benevolent intentions of Great 
Britain. We shall almost certainly find Iraq more 
friendly to British interests in Iraq than she would have 
been if we had continued to keep her in tutelage. She 
knows perfectly well that it is necessary for us to keep 
open the air route to India, and that we cannot be 
indifferent to the safety of the Baghdad Railway and to 
the Persian oil supplies. In the Treaty these things will, 
of course, be safeguarded. 

Great Britain has not had an easy time in Iraq. We 
have spent much money and have received in return 
a diminishing gratitude. In a Report to the League 
published last week, the British Government described 
the difficulties. We are lucky in the prospect of being 
freed from them. One of the most amusing touches in 
the Report is an account of the conflict between the 
Traq Administration and Great Britain on conscription. 
The Iraqui Ministers declared that conscription was 
essential for the safety of the country, but as they found 
it would be extremely unpopular, these representatives 
of an “ absolutely independent ” country asked whether 
British troops could be relied upon toenforce it! It is not 
too much to hope that the forthcoming Iraq Treaty 
will prove to the Egyptians what benefits may flow from 
a Treaty—if they should still unhappily be refusing 
the Treaty which the British Goyernment are offering them. 


Europe Revisited 
II.—Vienna—A City of Shadows 


{Two years ago the Spectator published a series of articles, 
celled “Europe after Twenty Years,’ recording impressions re- 
ceived after a tour through Northern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, the Baltic Republics, Poland and the Danzig 
Corridor. The writer of these articles has just returned from a 
lengthy stay in Central Europe, during which he has had special 
opportunities of meeting many of the political leaders. Under 
the above heading, he is contributing a series of articles dealing 
with Southern Germany, Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, of 
which this is the second.—Ep. Spectator.] 


ETURNING to Vienna after an absence of twenty- 
five years is an experience never to be forgotten. 
The first impressions received are wholly sombre: you 
think that Vienna is the saddest capital you have visited 
in post-War Europe, with the possible exception of Riga, 
the capital of Latvia. But sad though a sojourn in 
Vienna may be for one who knew her thirty years ago, 
the way in which she is tackling the slum question is one 
of the wonders of our time. In this article I will 
write of the shadows. Later I will discuss Vienna’s won- 
derful housing achievements from which we in Great 
Britain can learn so much. 

Before the War Vienna was the thriving capital of a 
great European Empire ; the population of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy was 52,000,000, and although 
Hungary was nominally independent yet Austria was the 
predominant partner. When you were in Vienna then 
you felt you were in a Weltstadt like Paris or Berlin. 
Vienna was in many senses the capital of South-Eastern 
Europe, and if you were going to Bohemia, Slovakia, the 


Bukowina, Transylvania, Bosnia or Herzogovina you 
came as a matter of course to Vienna first, to provide 
yourself with the necessary letters of introduction and 
data. To-day, instead of being the centre of an Empire 
and the cultural capital of a fourth of Europe, Vienna is 
the chief city of one of the minor Republics with a total 
population of 6,500,000, of which she contains a third. 
How can the two million people of Vienna find a means 
of livelihood, in a country with a population one and 
a-half times the size of Ireland, surrounded by none too 
friendly neighbours and forbidden by the Great Powers 
from entering into some form of federation with the other 
Germanic nations? That is Austria’s chief problem. 
The first impression Vienna made on me, which I sub- 
sequently modified, was that of lethargy, inertia, sloven- 
liness—a general kind of “ gone-to-seediness.” The 
people seemed listless and untidy—I am not speaking of 
Vienna alone—and the lower ranks of officials and shop- 
people were not as polite as they used to be. The people 
are sombrely dressed, and the absence of the coloured 
uniforms of former times adds to the general drabness. 
If peace crusaders wish for material to preach on the 
futility of war they could not do better than come to 
Vienna. You are surrounded by poorly clad and sad- 
faced people, and many cripples and beggars are to be 
seen. During a couple of hours spent in the Stadt Park 
on the Ring one afternoon every other minute I was 
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approached by hawkers, beggars and War derelicts 
selling matches, postcards, key-rings, stationery, news- 
papers and magazines, and among the number were 
several shabbily dressed women. Many of the men are 
unshaved, including priests, waiters, and shop assistants. 
A leading bookseller in the Karntnerstrasse (the Bond 
Street of Vienna), from whom I made some purchases, 
was unshaved at three o’clock in the afternoon, and was 
wearing old, threadbare clothes. There was a “ don’t 
care’ atmosphere reminiscent of Ireland or Italy in 
former times or of the East. In one of the leading hotels 
the “reception” official was an old waiter of nearly 
eighty, who certainly was not fitted for the task of 
smoothing out the feelings of crowds of Anglo-Saxon 
travellers seeking accommodation at the height of the 
tourist season. Two registered letters were waiting for 
me at an hotel at which I was not staying, but which I 
had personally visited, and where I had left explicit in- 
structions as to forwarding, and I was not informed that 
they had come. When I called for them twenty-four 
hours later they were given to me, but I was not asked 
to sign a receipt. 

The poverty in Vienna is not confined to the working 
classes ; in fact, my Austrian friends told me that some 
of the worst sufferers were among the professional and 
middle classes. The problem is difficult for the passing 
visitor to investigate with thoroughness, but from my 
own observation I am sure this is so. In one of the best 
districts one evening I saw a respectable-looking old 
woman with refined hands slowly rummaging through 
the contents of the dust-bins. All that she found was a 
bone with a little meat still sticking to it; this she put 
away carefully in a tin box. A friend told me he re- 
turned home recently to find a young engineer, who had had 
a university education and was of good birth, devouring 
a bowl of soup on his doorstep. His wife had taken pity 
on the poor young man, who had had no food for three 
days. Cases such as this could be multiplied. You see 
very few fat people in Austria to-day—much fewer than 
formerly and not nearly so many as in Germany. But 
there still are a few, and it was evidently to them that 
the words of an advertisement of a tailoring firm were 
addressed: “* Wir sind Spexialisten fiir Bekleidung kor- 
pulenter Herren.” (We are specialists for clothing cor- 
pulent gentlemen.) 

In the summer all the leading hotels and restaurants 
are thronged with Americans. At the time of my visit 
there was not a room vacant in any of the large hotels, 
and I do not wonder if some of the impoverished in- 
habitants think enviously of American prosperity. One 
morning I overheard a conversation in German in the 
lift of our hotel between the lift-man and some German- 
Americans. The former was saying, “Oh, all you 
Americans are rich,” to which came the indignant 
retort, ‘“‘ Don’t you believe that ; we have got plenty of 
poverty of our own both among whites and blacks.” 
But the lift-man was not convinced. What the hotel 
industry and allied trades would do without its American 
summer influx I cannot imagine, and the Karntnerstrasse, 
where the shops look as attractive as ever, seems to exist 
now largely on foreign custom. There must be some 
people in Austria, however, in comfortable circum- 
stances, for I saw many American cars. I also noticed 
several displays of Belgian, French, and Italian makes. 
A letter recently appeared in the Times from the Society 
of British Motor Manufacturers, in which the small 
export of British cars to Europe was attributed to 
American competition and the enormous home-market 
possessed by the American exporter. But I have never 


seen a satisfactory answer to a question I asked on a 
previous occasion in the Spectator; “* Why can Belgian, 


Seemnieneeteal 


German, French, and Italian motor manufacturers. sel 
their cars in other European countries while the British 
motor industry. is conspicuous by its absence?” I saw 
one British car only during eight days in Vienna—a 
Morris Minor. 

Viennese cooking retains its supremacy, and everywhere 
in Austria your breakfasts, with frothy whipped cream 
(Schlag-obers) in your coffee and crisp horseshoe rolls 
which melt in your mouth, are delightful. Whipped 
cream is looked upon as a necessity, and at all times 
of the day I have watched the well-to-do devouring 
rich cakes to which are added spoonfuls of whipped cream, 
The worst shock to my dietetic principles was received 
at Salzburg. Sitting breakfasting at eight-thirty in 
a restaurant near the Cathedral, I watched a woman 
demolish three large slices of rich and creamy cake with 
no apparent difficulty. 

What is Austria’s chief political problem? Most out. 
siders would, I suppose, answer: ‘‘the relations between 
Reds and Whites ”’—between the Socialist Schutzbund and 
the Heimwehr. I asked the Prime Minister, or Federal 
Chancellor (Bundeskanzler) as he is called, Herr Ernst 
Streeruwitz, early in August before the conflict at St. 
Lorengen and he replied: ‘“‘ No; these so-called illegal 
formations are not our chief problem. Austria’s chief 
internal problem is the economic question. Ours is not 
an Austrian question; it is a European question. Our 
problem is the same as that of the other Succession 
States, with this difference—that Austria being an w- 
organically formed rump-State, she suffers to a much 
higher degree from the general European evils.” Let us 
hope that the Federal Chancellor is right, but to an 
otitsider the question of these militant organizations of 
Reds and Whites seems likely to be the cause of future 
trouble. It is reminiscent of Ireland fifteen years ago, 
when somewhat similar Green and Orange organizations 
sat glaring at one another waiting “for something to 
happen.” Apparently the present Government does not 
feel itself strong enough to disband the rival organiza- 


tions, the reason given in well-informed circles being that 4 


the Government could not proceed against the Reds 


without taking similar steps against the Whites, and the 
It is F 
stated that several members of the Government are con- 


latter are too strongly entrenched in high places. 


nected with the Heimwehr (White) organization. 

The Federal Chancellor does not think that there can 
be much improvement in the present-day impoverishment 
so long as Austria has to import such large quantities of 


food for her people and “ the export quota is missing.’ 7 
I gathered that the Federal Chancellor, who is an indus: 7 


trialist, has been attacked: by some of his fellow-indus- 


trialists for thinking too much of “ the man on the land,’ § 
but I am sure this is only because he is determined to get F 
greater production from the land and thus to lessen 7 


ST eae 


Austrian imports, because he knows that Austria cannot 


afford to import foodstuffs she could grow herself. The 7 


Government fully appreciates the necessity for doing 
everything possible to develop the tourist traffic, and 
substantial sums have been spent during the past few 
years on the renewal and improvement of accommodation 
in the Alpine districts. On another occasion I hope to 
write of some of the attractions Austria can offer to the 
British tourist in search of beautiful scenery at reasonable 
prices. 

I asked Herr Streeruwitz how we in England could 
help. Austria at the: present time. The purport of his 
answer was as follows: ‘* The present Austria, as ‘I have 
said, is a ‘rump’ State; she is all that remains of the 
former Empire after all her neighbours, who joined the 
Allied Powers, have had their demands for territory 
satisfied—like a body which is expected to function with all 
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the limbs cut off. We in Austria would welcome less 
ity and more benevolence. We want to be treated on 
an entirely equal footing with all other States. We need 
a loan for purposes of reconstruction. Foreign opinion, 
and British in particular, should cease to consider an 
Austrian development loan as a transaction belonging to 
an inferior category of loan. We do not want gifts. What 
we want is an absolutely secured loan issued on just the 
same terms as loans to other nations. From the stand- 
point of the lenders these have always been a profitable 
and safe investment.” 

Herr Streeruwitz, the Chancellor, only assumed the 
reins of office in May, and no one knows how long his 
Government will last. Dr. Seipel’s return to power 
sooner or later is expected by many. In Austria’s interests 
I hope that Herr Streeruwitz’s term will be a long one, 
for she is lucky in having so disinterested a man at the 
head of the Government in these critical times. Herr 
Streeruwitz impresses you by the freshness and breadth 
of his outlook, his grasp of affairs and his dislike of red- 
tape; he is a successful industrialist with great experience 
in the rationalizing of industry, and until he assumed 
office had never been a politician. He received me in 
one of the magnificent rooms at the old Foreign Office 





(Ballhausplatz) furnished in Empire style with gilt 
chairs with yellow-silk upholstery and parquet floor. 
After our interview I was shown the room near by in 
which the famous Congress of Vienna was held after the 
Napoleonic Wars, and where four extra doors had to be 
made so as to avoid jealousies and enable the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Great Powers to enter the Council 
Chamber at the same time—a problem which has for- 
tunately not confronted the League of Nations at Geneva 
with its fifty-odd members. As I looked at the portraits 
on the walls and wandered through the great salons 
and corridors here and in the Hofburg and at Schén- 
brunn, with their memories of many of the great moments 
in European history during the past two or three hundred 
years, I saw as in a kaleidoscope the Emperors, Empresses, 
Princes and Prelates, courtiers, nobility, generals and 
statesmen in their beautiful silks, satins, velvets and 
brocades who belonged to the Austrian Empire at its 
zenith. To these faces, looking down from their can- 
vasses in the serried rows of State apartments, the small 
Republic of Austria as she is to-day—the size of a 
former province—must seem the fantasy of a disordered 
brain. J. 
(To be continued.’ 


The Reunion of Christendom 
I—The Anglican Position 


[The Bishop of Middleton, who contributes this article, is Lecturer 
on the New Testament in the University of Manchester. He was 
Select Preacher at Cambridge in 1928, and has published an Essay 
on the Interpretation of Christ. He was also Joint Editor of the 
Outline of Christianity in 1926.—Ep, Spectator.| 
| apie the fourth century to the present day Christian 

disunion has been more apparent to the world 
than Christian unity. For the greater part of the 
Christian era Christians have succeeded in vividly 
impressing upon mankind that they regard their fellow- 
Christians who do not see eye to eye with them as not 
merely wrong but damnably wrong; fit objects for 
excommunication, persécution, and, where possible, de- 
struction. Odiwm theologicum has been admired as 
the finest of all forms of hatred, and wars of religion 
have been commended in the interests of the Prince 
of Peace. All this is clearly contrary to the intention 
of the Head of the Church, who teaches His disciples 
that they should love one another, and prays that they 
may all be one. As one reads the New Testament, 
it seems incredible that such things should ever have 
come to pass among people professing the religion which 
is there proclaimed. But fanaticism is still far from 
disappearing, even in the more civilized parts of Christen- 
dom. It is obstructing quite a number of Christian 
causes in England to-day. 

Little more than half a century has passed since the 
tide began definitely to turn in the direction of Christian 
Reunion. It is now flowing broad and strong. * But 
a variety of currents are making themselves felt in it, 
and it is well to distinguish them. There is a widespread 
stream of thought which aims solely at creating a better 
Spirit among the different denominations, more charity, 
More readiness to live and let live, more co-operation 
in the fields of social service and reform. Let Christians 
agree to differ to any extent about doctrines, forms 
of worship, and modes of Church government ; let them 
only be polite and, if they can, respectful concerning 
the customs and convictions of those who differ from 
them, and that is all that is needed. It is, indeed, 
useless to deny that there is still plenty of room for 
improvement along these lines. Intyr-denominational 


benevolence, however insufficient as an ultimate ideal 
of Christian unity, is an indispensible prerequisite 
to the realization of any fuller and more concrete kind 
of union. There are millions of church-going people 
who have still to learn that suspicion, contempt, and 
vituperation are entirely out of place in any Christian’s 
relations with any other Christian. Whatever our 
views about Reunion, whatever our denomination, 
we should certainly be helping to make things better 
if we pledged ourselves to “ maintain and set forwards, 
as much as lieth in us, quietness, peace, and love among 
all Christian people.” But is this all that is needed ? 

Another marked tendency of the day, especially 
among more definitely Protestant denominations, is 
inspired mainly by considerations of practical common 
sense. The wastefulness and extravagance of com- 
petition and overlapping, especially in the work of 
religious bodies which seem to the outsider hardly 
distinguishable, have led to a good deal of skilful re- 
adjustment and co-operation, both at home and in the 
mission field. Councils have been established, repre- 
sentative of large groups of kindred though distinct 
denominations, such as the National Free Church Council 
in England and the Council of Christian Churches 
in America. Denominational independence is. still 
jealously guarded, but the mutual acceptance of one 
another’s ministrations, of which the interchange of 
pulpits is taken as the outward and visible sign, is super- 
seding over wide areas of English-speaking Protestantism 
the older fissiparous characteristics of that type of 
Christianity. A loose federation of separate churches 
rather than an organic union into one Church seems to 
be at present the most popular ideal of Reunion in 
Protestant Christendom. It is a _ simple, practical 
ideal, not difficult to put into operation. It calls for 
no very deep reconsideration of principles nor for any 
very noticeable alterations in current practice. It 


makes a direct and natural appeal to the average Anglo- 
Saxon layman, brought up in the political principles 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations and the United 
States of America. 
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Meanwhile, certain quite definite mergers of separated 
churches into corporate and organic union have taken 
place. The United Church of Canada has been created 
out of the Congregationalist, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
Churches of that Dominion, by a skilful combination 
of the positive characteristics of each of the uniting 
bodies. The South India United Church is the result 
of a similar organic union of the Presbyterian, Congre- 
gationalist, and Lutheran Missions in that part of India. 
More influential, perhaps, in their effects, though less 
intricate in their formulation, are the yet more recent 
unions, reaching their completion now, between the 
Established and the United Free Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland and the Wesleyan, the Primitive, and the 
United Methodists of England. 

But are movements of this kind, important and 
welcome though they be, all that is needed? There 
are those who think not, because none of them deals 
with the most fundamental of all the schisms of Christen- 
dom, that which divides Catholics from Protestants. 
There are still, it would seem, great numbers of Christians 
on either side of this chasm who are more than content 
that it should remain unbridged. But it is equally 
the case that on either side there are those who feel 
that this is the only schism that really matters, and, 
therefore, the one above all others which must be healed, 
if reunion is to be really worth while. 

As things are at present there is only one Communion 
in all the world where there kneel side by side to receive 
the Sacrament of Unity men and women who know 
what it is to be a Catholic and what it is to be a Protestant, 
not by hearsay only, but by personal experience and 
practice. For this reason it is the peculiar function 
of the Anglican Communion to interpret Catholicism 
to Protestants and Protestantism to Catholics, both 
within its own fellowship and outside. Whatever 
may be thought of the Anglican synthesis—and it has 
never claimed to be final or immune from criticism— 
it is at any rate making a serious attempt to do a very 
difficult thing. Some Anglicans may appear to be 
more Roman than Rome, some more Protestant than 


Geneva; but, in spite of the stress and strain due to. 


the presence of these extremes, the great majority of 
Anglicans continue to show that it is possible to worship 
and work peaceably together within that framework 
of Catholic Faith, Sacraments, and Order which they 
have inherited from the ancient, undivided Church, 
while free to exercise that personal responsibility for 
belief and practice which is the fundamental prerogative 
of the Christian man vindicated and established by 
the Protestant Reformation. 

For these reasons the Anglican Communion possesses 
potentialities for reunion which are unique in Christen- 
dom. Nor has it been lacking in a due realization 
of their significance. The records of successive Lambeth 
Conferences are sufficient proof of this. It ought to 
be cautious, for if its opportunities are exploited for 
partisan advantage on either side their peculiar value 
is lost. It ought to be bold, for otherwise. nothing worth 
doing will ever be done. It is easier and quicker 
to cut knots than to tie them. There are courses of 
action which might cut the knot which at present binds 
Catholic and Evangelical together in the fellowship 
of Anglicanism, without achieving any other fellowship 
of equal significance and potentiality in its place. There 
are other courses of action, which might have the effect 
of convincing the world that the Anglican combination of 
Catholic and Protestant types of Christianity was nothing 
better than a sterile hybrid, doomed to perpetual isolation. 

Proposals for reunion between certain Anglican 
and certain Protestant Missions in South India are now 


2 ) 
—- 


being submitted to the various denominations in England 
and elsewhere, with which these missions are connected, 
They will be in the centre of interest at the Lambeth 
Conference next year. They have been drawn y 
on lines which, it is hoped, will not make reunion betwee) 
those who accept them and the Catholic Churches any 
more difficult than it is at present. To many they 
will seem an extension and adaptation, at once cautioy 
and bold, of the underlying ideals of Anglicanism to 
the needs and circumstances of the vigorous young 
Christianity which is springing up in India and Persia, 
China and Japan. It is a Christianity which is heroically 
impatient of the divisions which separate from one 
another the various Churches to which it owes its existence, 

That such proposals as those which now reach us from 
South India should have been foriulated at all is evidence 
that others besides Anglicans are realizing that the 
whole of Christ’s grace and truth are to be found neithe 
in Catholicism alone nor in Protestantism alone, but 
in something greater than them both. None of the 
forms into which Christianity has organized itself hitherto 
has made good the claim to be the One Body of the 
One Spirit. The Church of Christ’s ideal, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic, has yet to be perfected into one. And 
the most fruitful projects for Christian Reunion wil 
be those which care more for the future than for the past, 

[The next article in this series will give the View of 
the Orthodox Church, and will be written by Archbishop 
Germanos of Thyateira.—Ed. Srecrator.| 


A Country Show 


HAT a marvellous sight is a sheep-dog trial! § 
On a grey day in Northumberland some three 
weeks ago, the present writer, a complete Cockney, 
sat for hours watching with breathless interest this 
examination into the mental and moral capacities of 
dogs. The scene was not at all as he had imagined it. 
He had pictured a vast hill-side upon which moved 
a large white blot followed closely by a small black dot. | 
No such thing! The examination room, so to speak, F 
was a field. Every movement of the drama took place | 
within sight of the spectators. The audience was grouped | 
in a semi-circle at one end of the meadow. The dog and | 
his master stood in the middle of the semi-circle, on the 7 
inner side of the rope which marked off the scene of action. 
Two sets of posts, with a space between them rather 
larger than a five-barred gate, are to be seen at the neat 
end of the field, slightly to one side still closer to the 
audience there is a fold—a small hurdled enclosure } 


with the gate open. “4 


At the farthest corner of the field appear four sheep 
and the shepherd signs to the waiting dog to fetch 
them. The dog, a small grey, or black, or black and 
white collie, seems to fly across the grass; ot) 
sees him for a few moments as a_ streak of dog. 
After that the action becomes more leisurely. Th 
shepherd begins to make signs with a stick in his hand 
as deliberate but much more complicated than. thos 
of a policeman at a corner. He begins also to whistle 
long notes, short notes, and a strange whizzing sound 
between a whistle and a hiss. The dog is trying © 
get the sheep between the posts; the sheep are acti 
idiotically. They desire to circumvent the dog, bt 
they are not quite sure what he wants. They do né 
run very wide, but they will go anywhere except through 
the posts. Now and then they stand still, crowded 7 
close together, then they dash forward as if in pamG)™ 
The moment the sheep show excitement, the dog, at ‘7 
sign from his master, lies down, 7.e., drops on to his stomach 
instantly. The sheep know he has “ dropped,” though q 
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he may be at some. distance behind them, and they 
stop too. Then the same thing happens again. The 
dog goes @ few yards, running very close to the ground, 
and in a manner to suggest a child on his hands and knees, 
and then falls again. At last the little flock are safely 
through the posts and the lookers-on give a sigh of relief. 
Neither dog nor sheep nor shepherd appear aware of 
the spectators who, indeed, make little sound. There 
js hardly any applause and very little comment. Isolated 
sentences, relevant and irrelevant, come to one’s ears 
disturbing the quiet between the scenes. “A good 
dog that !’’"—says a man to himself. ‘“‘ The first one 
will never make good,” says another to his wife. “* You 
see what comes of disobedience,” comments she, turning 
to her child. All this time it is impossible to feel the 
slightest sympathy with the sheep. They carry on 
like clowns, interrupting the serious action of a play, or 
like buffoons cutting impertinently across an argument. 

The posts once negotiated, a far harder task is asked 
of the dog, one at which some good dogs fail. He is 
told to divide the sheep into two pairs. He and the 
sheep are now under the eyes of the audience and he is 
close to his master (we say he, but the best dog of the 
lot, the winner of the cup, the pride of her master’s 
heart, was a bitch). The master does not touch the 
sheep, but he points between them and the dog 
constantly turns to look at his face. The eyes of the 
little bitch ‘ waited upon” the eyes and staff of her 
master, as though he were conducting and she playing 
an instrument. Yet she gave less impression of auto- 
maton-like obedience than any other dog. Now and 
then—to the mind of a mere looker-on—she seemed to 
use her judgment. She did not always, so far as one 
could tell, wait for the command to rise or lie down, 
though she did not disobey it. When she had divided 
the four-legged idiots two and two, she was told to 
pick one from among the four and drive it away alone. 
The one to be singled out wore a bright red ribbon in 
its wool between its ears. How far the ribbon assisted 
the dog, and how far she jwas able to recognize it as an 
individual, did not seem to be proved. Anyhow, it 
took her very little while to “ separate’ it. In the end 
she folded all the sheep, helped a little by her master 
who stood at the door, not being allowed to move further 
from it than was consonant with keeping his hand upon 
some part of it. Different sheep are employed (if that 
is the right word) for each dog, as they get very easily 
tired. So, of course, do the dogs. We noticed one 
who was having his head rhythmically coaxed while 
waiting for his prize by a lady, evidently the owner’s 
wife, who knew how strenuous the mental effort had 
been. 

Everyone enjoys a country “ show ” except a few very 
Superior persons unconnected with the land, and—the 
animals who act in it. This is a large exception. On 
this occasion the dog trials were followed by jumping 
contests. We Cockneys read of horses who “ go over 
like a bird.” The horses we saw were forced over 
improvised hedges, five-barred gates, and sham brick 
walls, by whacking or having their heads shaken from 
side to side by hard and dexterous use of the bridle. 
Nearly all appeared to hate it, one absolutely refused 
after the first two or three times. Only one took all 
obstacles, so to speak, of its own accord, and that one was 
ridden by a girl. Her horse did not get the first prize 
because it more than once kicked down the sham wall, 
but it attempted every effort asked of it, not gaily, but 
m the civilest manner imaginable. The rider thanked it 
by a caress alike after success and failure. It finished 


» the afternoon as cool as it began it, so did she. The 


ignorant Cockney who is writing thought how nice it 





would be if everyone could take their pleasures in so 
kind and friendly a spirit ! 

As the afternoon got colder and colder tea became more 
and more desirable. The gentry had it in “ the house,” 
strangers sought the hospitality of the tent. Gallons of 
hot tea, pyramids of cake, plenty of people and almost 
complete silence were to be found there—“* You could 
not find this silence anywhere else in Europe,” whispered 
a travelled applicant for hot drink. The further north 
you go the more marked becomes the English type, a 
sure sign that education does not destroy sharpness of 
mental outlook. Ever ready to argue, the Northumbrian 
does not care to chat—what is to be gained by it? He 
knows, of course, the meaning of “ back-chat,”’ and so 
does his daughter, but back-chat is profitable, an 
instrument of success, in more markets than one! 
Society for him means hospitality, and that has, to his 
thinking, more to do with the hearth and table than 
with the tongue. 

Whizzing home in the car after tea, the talk turned 
upon animal intelligence, and everyone agreed that 
phrase had little definite meaning. What has the mind 
of a sheep in common with that of a dog? At first 
sight next to nothing. Yet it is easy to exaggerate the 
dog’s intelligence. Even in a sheep-dog trial, where the 
canine brain is seen at its best, it is the shepherd who 
really does the work, invents the code of signs, trains 
his coadjutor, foresees the action of the sheep. Still 
there was something in the little cup winner’s face as 
she looked up at her master which no other animal has. 
Her heart was in her eyes. There was a sense in which 
she seemed to be human—almost superhuman ! 


On a Highland Holiday 


IIl.— Buses and Boats 


*““TYNAREWELL to Lochaber ” is a good swinging melody, 
though mournful. It possessed my mind as I left 
those lochs and mountains of Lochaber south of me and 
started out in the rain in the direction of Inverness. I 
had no idea what my ultimate destination was to be. But 
first I had to get to Fort Augustus, and from there, 
perhaps, I might trek away westward: it depended 
largely on food. I would go wherever the promise of 
something really satisfying seemed most bright. Eternal 
eggs and bacon were driving me on. A change, a change 
of diet, even my freedom for a change! You come to a 
little hotel on a quiet loch at twilight, and the loch is 
brimming with fish, and the moors are clamorous with 
grouse, and you get eggs and bacon. for supper. . . « 
That, I reflected, is what the English, the charabanc 
tourist traffic, the tobacco and soap kings who now own 
the land, have done for Lochaber. So Lochaber no more ! 
Fortunately, this mood was not very long-lived. You 
could, after all, buy your own food, even poach a little 
game occasionally. It was not the country that had 
changed, nor its rightful inhabitants: only there was a 
kind of fashionable scum floating on top which had to be 
skimmed off before you got down to realities. I walked 
on along the canal banks, that good tune keeping me 
company, and found wild raspberries to eat where they 
grew among tall purple foxgloves and rowans on the brink 
of a little river. This was walking weather, anyhow: the 
sun fitfully shining through pearl-grey rainclouds, and the 
air fresh with pine and honey scent : myself alone on the 
canal path and four pleasant miles to the beginning of 
Loch Ness. I would take it easy and allow chance to 
decide my next move when [I arrived in late afternoon at 
the little town. Perhaps there would be a boat going 
north, or a ’bus going west ; though, to tell the truth, I[ 
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had had enough of these Caledonian ’buses for the time 
being. Not that there was anything wrong with the 
*buses ; but the effort of making up one’s mind which to 
take was so debilitating. I had found this out at Fort 
‘William and was determined not to run the risk of that 
incident being repeated. 

Landing from the steamer there, I had begun inno- 
cently to approach a green ’bus that looked as though 
it might be going to Inverness, when a very polite and 
helpful person swooped down upon me, announcing 
genially that if it was Inverness I wanted, there was my 
*bus a little farther up the street, “ thon red yin.” I 
nodded, saying that I would get out at Glengarry, and 
went towards this vehicle. But finding the right *bus 
was not quite so simple as that. Suddenly a voice 
twanged across the air from the green *bus’s direction : 

‘““ Naiver you take ony notice o’ that man, sir!” it 
warned me. ‘“ This is the right ‘bus for Glengarry an’ 
no mistake. That man wud put ye wrong.” 

The man of Red ’Bus turhed to me eagerly. “ I wud 
no’ put ye wrong, Sir!” he said, glaring at Green “Bus. 
** He’s talking through his bonnet. You come wi’ me.” 

“That he will not!” shouted Green ’Bus, emerging 
now into the open. “‘ The gentleman cam’ first to this 
‘bus, and it’s this *bus he’s to be put into!” 

I began to feel like a sack of flour, thinking that it 
would perhaps be wiser not to be put into either of the 
*buses, when Red Bus touched my sleeve confidentially. 
‘“* T wud take ye to Glengarry for less than him,” he said, 
nodding darkly at his opponent. But Green *Bus was 
ready for that. 

*“ Aye, he would too!” he shouted. ‘“ That man’d 
take ye all the way to Inverness for sixpence, if ye’d trust 
him. Now, Sir, the fare is three and sixpence.” 

Red ’Bus grew pale with anger, but remained outwardly 
quiet. “ My ’bus is as gude as that big yin any day,” he 
said in a fierce low tone. ‘“‘ Three and six, indeed! The 
right fare is half a croon. This way, mister.” 

** He'll take ye for half a croon, will he ! ”’ jeered Green 
*Bus, not a whit abashed. ‘ Verra well: two shillings, 
and this is your "bus, Sir.” 

** One and six!” snapped Red ‘Bus, defiantly. 

** A shilling ! ” the other snarled, and seizing my water- 
proof, began to drag me forcibly towards his vehicle. . . . 

That was not quite the end of it, but I really do forget 
now which ’bus I was put into finally. I was so relieved 
at being put into anything—red, white, or blue—and was 
only sure, as I walked on towards Fort Augustus, that if 
there was a boat of any sort waiting in the canal there, I 
should put myself into that. For certainly it was impos- 
sible that rival beat-captains should so batten upon the 
innocent traveller, and he seeking only content and 
peace. 

But as it turned out, there.was no need to worry. Just 
as I arrived at the lochs a boat—indeed a fleet of boats, 
hilariously crowding Inverness-wards—did overtake me ; 
and no sooner had I intimated to the crew of the flotilla 
leader that I also was bound north than I was invited, by 
a grin and an emphatic nod, to jump on board and make 
myself comfortable. I offered the captain a currant bun 
and he took it delightedly, handing me a cigarette in 
return. So, by this courteous exchange of the little neces- 
sities of life, was my passage assured. 

Scholde! It was a miniature fleet of Swedish motor 
fishing boats, going through from the Clyde to Aberdeen. 
Squat, white, clean as model yachts, they crowded into 
the first loch together like a flock of swans, their motors 
thump-thumping excitedly and their crews incredibly 
talkative and jocular. Well, this was the way to travel— 
but yes! It seemed that the whole population of the town 
might jump aboard if they had a mind to. While those 
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five or six lochs were being negotiated the canal-side Was 
as lively as a circus-ground, the Swedes clattering about 
in their clogs, buying postcards to send home to Gothen 
burg, polishing the brass-work on their boats’ decks, ang " 
generally putting the little place quite to shame for its 
lack of enthusiasm about life. This undoubtedly was the 
way to travel, if it kept one in such spirits. But the» — 
fishermen had one very good reason, I found, for being D 
so much more lively and contented than the Majority of $I 
their Scottish compeers. They were free. That is—s 
plainly enough they would have put it themselves jy I 
‘English—there was no syndicate or big business nonsense ¢ 














about their methods of fishing. The flotilla was inde. i 
pendent, and every man of its company had his fair share , 
of the profits: a family concern conducted by brothers, 
brothers-in-law, uncles and nephews. As _ we sooped , 
away up the loch the captain of my boat, leaving his , 
sister’s husband to look after the steering, explained the 
whole situation to me in spasmodic outbursts of rich li 
Anglo-Swedish—or rather, Swedo-English. ‘“ And see!” \ 
he finished, triumphantly producing a photograph of a fi 
young woman surrounded by dense masses of children, . 
“* My gurl in Sveden—I married to her six year!” He : 
seemed to indicate that there was something perfectly p 
gorgeous about having being married six years: as, no : 
doubt, there is ; but I never heard anyone else say so, ¢ 
Well, that was a very pleasant evening voyage, three M 
hours of it on the windy loch between the mountains; 
and when the yellow sun went down behind rain-clouded . 
peaks, and the air grew cold, then, with rare ceremony, tl 
was I ushered into the tiny clean-smelling foc’s’le for the b 
evening meal of coffee, fish, potatoes, and Swedish bread, 
. So here, after all, was my heart’s most urgent desire ful- n 
filled !—a new and satisfying repast in select and jovial 7 
company, with the pines and the water on either side oj SI 
us. ” Hamisn MACLareEN, : 
J 
1 
The Theatte 
[‘' Veronica.” By C. K. Munko. At tHe Arts THEAm — S| 
CLus. “* THe CALENDAR.” By Epcar Wartace. Ar 8 
WynpuAm’s THEATRE. “JEW Siss.” By Asuiey v 
Dukes. AT THE DUKE OF YoRK’s.| I 
Mr. C. K. Munro is a tantalizing dramatist. He has a : 
refreshing originality. His dialogue does not glitter with F — ;, 


epigrams ; yet across it there runs the sort of quiet humour 
that points a situation or a character. The character will 
be fantastic at times; the situation will verge upon farce. 
If, as the programme here insinuates, a ‘ slight touch of 7 
exaggeration is of the essence of comedy,” Mr. Munro knows, | 
at moments, exactly how to heighten his style to that end. 
At other moments he collapses, without self-criticism, into 
jokes. His refined exaggeration becomes comic relief, of 7 














which he appears to be proud, since he allows himself tediow —j, 
repetitions. In At Mrs. Beam’s he managed to. discipline his} of 
straying fancy: the result was a masterpiece of its kind 7 tg 
In Cocks and Hens, the disastrous first venture of the Forui? a, 
Guild in London, he wandered extravagantly, act after act.” fy 
Veronica is between the two; half and half. In brief, a) ¢} 
excellent first two acts; a third act too much occupied with} jy 
aged humours that reveal more than a “touch” om tik 
exaggeration. san 
Veronica is played, with a dreamy transfixed placidity hg 
by Miss Marie Ney, who has done excellent work at the oy 
Lyric, Hammersmith. The mysterious creature is apparentl)T oj 
a minx, but evidently an honest minx. In the very fit? dy 
scene we see her countering the rich young Basil Gullhoppity' he 
adoration with demands for cash down and no return. “ fait) 
me a pound!” A fine touch of satire in this—he gives th 
pound after pound, putting the notes at a safe distance, tof 
after another, on a chair, without in the least believing tht! re; 
she wants them, that she means it, and that she only cultivate py 
him for what she can get out of him. Yet she tells him jnj 


with devastating frankness! He cannot suppose her, with” 
that rapt gaze of hers, to be without “ ideals.” In othe” yo 
words, he cannot believe that she doesn’t love him. hs: Co 
He was right—up to a point. And so were those othe) 
who trusted her, pitied her, or tried to “ redeem” her from | 
what these male egoists saw was, after all, a queer way ° 
living. The secret of Veronica comes out when we reach | 
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: her sober little flat, and discover that she is supporting the 
ide was vaguest of artists, who doesn’t in the least care where she 
y about gets the money sO long as he can go on painting without 
Jothen worrying about it. He stumbles in, perpetually dazed, and 
k his face and figure are made exquisitely comic by Mr. Ernest 
S, and Thesiger, who, however, adds another touch of exaggeration 
for its to the author’s. 
Was the Veronica, then, was one of those dedicated women, devoted 
t th to.a cause or to the man who for her represents one. She 
U these js a Shavian phantom, like the heroine of The Doctor's 
r being Dilenmma—devoted slave of another fantastic artist. Only, 
rity of she talks less, one is glad to say, than Mr. Shaw’s self- 
; explanatory heroines. 
1S—ts If Mr. Munro will cut the scene in the lawyer's office, where 
Ives in his characters gather at the end, and if he can almost entirely 
sense eliminate a roaring self-made peer who apoplectically bellows 
sind in the voice of Mr. Ben Field, he may easily score 
— another commercial success with a play so far above the 
r Share average as this. 
others Talk of success reminds me that the theatres are said to 
have suffered, in recent weeks, from one of their periodical 
mn; P ad slumps. Yet the autumn season opens with two plays that 
Ing his seem likely to survive at least into the Christmas holidays. 
ed the One is Mr. Edgar Wallace's genial hotch-potch of racing 
of rick lifeexhibited in The Calendar. It contains much that reminds 
pen one of the old Drury Lane dramas of this type; it makes 
see!” strange assumptions about the careless and almost criminal 
h of a folly of a young racing man whom Mr. Owen Nares’ perfectly 
ildren natural acting makes almost credible; it has a villainess, 
eee and a surly ex-convict butler whose every hiss and grunt 
He and wink convulse the audience—a great part, greatly 
rfectly played by Mr. Gordon Harker. And suddenly, in Act IIL, 
as. i Scene 1, it presents us with a cross-examination scene (the 
maid Stewards’ Room at Doncaster), which so reminds us of Mr. 
y $0, Galsworthy at his judicial best that we positively long for 
, three Mr. Wallace to take himself seriously, in just that manner, 
taing: for a — play! Altogether an entrancingly varied enter- 
: tainment. 
louded It was followed, last week, by the super-production of 
mony, that heavy Jew—Siiss. No doubt you know him from the 
lon the hook, I did not, until I saw him richly habited as Mr. 
Matheson Lang. 
bread, The book, I believe, is, with many’ Jearned accompani- 
ire ful. ments and local landscapes, a story of ambition and revenge. 
jovial $o it is here ; but the revenge part is postponed until almost 
di the end, when the powerful Jew’s daughter is impelled to 
side of suicide by the assaults of a vile princeling ; whereupon vast 
REN, conspiracies are spun “‘ off.” On the stage their repercussion 
briefly brings the princeling to a gurgling end. The great 
Jew, ever majestic—even when cringing before his Ducal 
master—makes no attempt to escape. "He is led off to face 
a Bolshevist crowd below. He had had enough. 
So, I confess, had I. For the play without the book 





JEATRE struck me, in spite of Mr. Lang’s acting, as a long, dull 
rE. AT melodrama, seasoned with repeated seductions and scattered 
\SHLEY with the loud “.Ha, ha’s!” the low hisses, the drunken 
joviality and sinister sins, supposed to mark the atmosphere 
of eighteenth-century life in Voltairean Germany. Dis- 
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graceful, if true! And—worse—boring. 
repeat) a big spectacular success. 


But (Iam glad to 


RICHARD JENNINGS. 


Gtamophone Notes 
Buying the Musician’s Gramophone 


Iv purely musical values were all that went to the choice 
of a gramophone, I should advise anyone to go immediately 
to the E.M.G, shop at 11 Grape Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
and hear the Mark X model. I am persuaded that, except 
for very expensive electrical apparatus, nothing equals it on 
the market to-day. The only drawback is that not every 
household will welcome into its bosom an enormous horn 
like a ship’s ventilator, which will upset the symmetry of 
any drawing-room. ‘The fact is that usually a compromise 
has to be made between an object designed solely for the 
correct reproduction of sound and an object which looks like a 
civilized bit of furniture. The E.M.G. exterior horn models 
do not make this compromise: that is why they give the 
best musical results. p . 

If a gramophone with an internal horn must be had on 
the grounds of genteel appearance, then the proper method 
of buying the right model is, in the first place, to buy and 
_, carefully Novice Corner, published by Gramophone 
Publications, Ltd.; and, in the second place, bearing in 
mind such personal matters as size of room and length of 
purse, to go to some place, such as Keith Prowse, where 
foe can hear several makes and compare them. Novice 

orner suggests records which usefully test the abilities of a 
pete, and you can try them until you are satisfied ; 
p » Since the quality of the bass is one of the most important 
tails, you should be sure to listen to H.M.V. C1311, which 







































gives each instrument of the orchestra in turn, and note the 
reproduction of ’cello, double bass, and bassoon. Try, if 
possible, to buy the gramophone you hear and not merely 
one of the same sort ; gramophones have individualities just 
as much as violins. Two main things the musician must 
bear in mind: he must have a machine with a large horn, 
even if'this is folded up inside a cabinet, for otherwise he 
cannot hope to hear a symphony save as a flimsy and distorted 
ghost. An electrical record nowadays has the whole orchestra 
hidden in it ; but you cannot put a hogshead of sound into 
a pint pot, nor can you get it out of the portable model, 
though, of course, this may be all very well for foxtrots 
when you are camping. He must remember, also, that only 
fibre needles must be used, for at least three reasons: they 
can give a purer tone than steel, they eliminate surface 
noises, and steel needles will wear out any record with a 
large volume of sound in a surprisingly short time, whereas 
fibre leaves a record almost immortal. 

If you have a gramophone already and do not wish to 
change it, you can at least discard steel for fibre needles ; 
but you must buy a special sound-box. The reason why 
many people fail with fibre is because a sound-box suitable 
for steel will break a fibre needle more often than not. There 
are many good sound-boxes, and you can select from those 
advertised in Compton Mackenzie’s excellent monthly, The 
Gramophone, a paper to which you will subscribe as a matter 
of course if you wish to get all there is out of your gramo- 
phone. Do not be discouraged by people who have failed 
to get good results with fibre needles; they have certainly 
tried to use them with a sound-box only suitable for steel 
needles, or they have used them to play records already 
badly worn by steel. 

These are the necessary preliminaries for anyone who is 
going to take their music seriously; the next step is to 
realize the wealth of recorded music at your disposal. 
Everyone knows H.M.V. and Columbia records, everyone 
ought to know Brunswick, Parlophone, and, by no means 
least, the German Polydor records. That Columbia publishes 
complete recordings of every Beethoven Symphony and 
Quartet, that most of Wagner has been recorded complete, 
that a little search will reveal a surprising number of Schubert 
Lieder, are facts which indicate the musical revolution of the 
last five years. Toscanini, Stokowsky, Karl Muck, Goossens, 
Henry Wood—all can be brought to conduct their full 
orchestras at Tristan da Cunha, Yet even in Bloomsbury 
ignorance of how to treat a gramophone too often keeps 
them at more than arm’s length. 

Of recent records the most important are H.M.V.’s issue 
of Haydn's ** Clock’? Symphony, played by the New York 
Philharmonic under the direction of Toscanini; I doubt 
if better playing has ever been so perfectly recorded, and the 
flute passages in themselves are a revelation of what can now 
be heard on the gramophone. Those who feel that enough 
Haydn is as good as a feast should get the record containing 
the third movement; but the whole album is excellent. 
The next most interesting is Columbia’s album of songs sung 
and played by Sir George Henschel at the age of seventy-nine : 
perfect diction and perfect playing make Loewe’s * Heinrich 
Der Vogler.’ Schubert’s ** Lachen und Weinen” and “ Der 
Leierman”’ as exquisite as can be. It is as if the singer is 
with us at home by the fireside, rather than coldly in a 
concert room. 

H.M.V. gives us Elgar's “ Wand of Youth” suite very well 
recorded. ‘There are five records, and the best is No. 1637, 
containing ‘“ Fairy Pipers’ and “Slumber Scene.” The 
music was first written when Elgar was fourteen to show how 
children were misunderstood by their parents ; it is excellent 
music to play to children beginning to understand real music. 
So also are the two records of Schumann’s * Kinderscenen ”’ 
played by Fanny Davies and published by Columbia. , 

H.M.V. give us another Segovia record, and his guitar is 
particularly well recorded in the allegretto from a sonatina 
by Torroba. We would have liked the other movements. 
This record can be thoroughly recommended. 

Very different but excellent in their way are the two 
H.M.V. records of Gershwin’s * An American in Paris,” 
where jazz orchestration has been most convincingly repro- 
duced. The music is better than ‘* A Rhapsody in Blue,” 
and Gershwin will one day give us a first-class satire on our 
age. Finally, among cheap records Zaidee Jackson’s negro 
spirituals, issued by Duophone, should be watched, as they 
have a genuine negro character of a different sort from Paul 
Robeson’s. 

JouNn LANGDON-DAVIES. 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—To write about the attitude of the general public 
towards any point in national or international politics is 
always a difficult matter. Personal feeling is bound to creep 
in, however dispassionate one tries to be, but perhaps this 
in itself is not altogether a fault. 

When the German people speak of The Hague Conference 
they inevitably think first of the liberation of the Rhineland. 
But though 1930 seems to many a long way off, and not to 
reflect too gloriously on the transport system of the French 
Army, Germany is thankful to have a time-limit fixed and 
will certainly not forget what it owes to Mr. Henderson in 
the matter. The majority of Germans have always considered 
no financial sacrifice too great which would preserve the 
unity of the country. Only a minority followed the desperado 
policy of giving up parts of the Rhineland in the hope of 
winning them back later. From the German point of view, 
the French policy with regard to Germany may be expressed 
in the words “‘ your money or your land.” Up to the invasion 
of the Ruhr territory France had been trying to place parts 
of the Rhineland under French jurisdiction. This attempt 
was unsuccessful, and thenceforth France’s aim was to 
employ the occupied territory for bargaining purposes. To 
this The Hague Conference has put an end. 

The fact that no standing military commission has been 
established in the Rhineland, as France at first wished, 
has caused considerable relief here. Now only the Locarno 
Commission and the Council of the League of Nations are 
responsible for the demilitarization of the Rhine. 

The attitude of England at The Hague Conference attracted 
much attention here. During the Chamberlain era, Germany 
had always looked upon England as France’s faithful squire. 
But The Hague has shown that England can go its own ways 
and intends to do so. England is no longer supporting French 
nationalism against Germany but seems to be stepping in as 
a mediator between the two nations. 

The financial result of the Conference is less in Germany’s 
favour. Whether Germany will be able to raise the sums 
allotted to her time alone can show. At present the whole 
financial future of Germany seems very problematic. The 
fact that German industry is wholly unable to raise sufficient 
capital to finance its enterprises within the country is forcing 
her to seek her capital abroad, and consequently a large 
number of the important German firms are passing over wholly 
or in part into the hands of foreign owners, particularly 
of America. To what degree this fact, so regrettable in itself, 
will affect the taxation of capital for the purpose of reparations 
remains to be seen. Another vital financial question for 
Germany is whether America will increase her customs- 
barriers and by this means curtail German exports to the 
United States. 

But in Europe, too, 
if Europe is to continue. In this connexion the thoughts about 
the United States of Europe expressed by Briand and 
Streseman in their speeches at Geneva were received with 
interest, and in many quarters with a certain amount of 
enthusiasm. Even though Europe still has far to go before 
she reaches uniform European coinage and a uniform issue 
of European postage stamps, the whole European question 
has been raised to another plane since these ideas were 
mooted. Of course, so momentous and so intricate a 
question cannot be dealt with in any precipitate or illusory 
way. Ideals, beautiful though they are, must take stock of 
hard political facts. But such proposals show how far Europe 
has advanced since 1914. What attitude England will adopt 
to such an eventuality gives rise to much speculation here. 
Nor is Germany’s position at all clear. In agrarian circles the 
fear is expressed that Pan-Europe will mean a pan-industrial 
Germany, and that agriculture will disappear from a country 
in which it still holds an important place. German Communism, 
on the other hand, only sees in Pan-Europe a new rampart 
against Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech at Geneva, which 
preceded the two to which we have just referred, was accorded 
a warm reception in progressive German circles. That the 
Prime Minister of a country which on all sides is bound by 
international obligations should declare his country willing 
to submit to obligatory arbitration was considered a signal 
act of courage. No less fearless was his challenge to the 
members of the League to respect the ancient cultured races 
and to further their national aims. Particularly impressive 
was Mr. MacDonald’s plea that Articles 12 and 15 of the 
Constitution of the League, which still countenance war as 
a means of settling disputes, should be revised. Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s speech has revived in many German hearts fresh 
confidence in the League—a confidence which had been 
somewhat shaken by the League’s attitude towards the 
questions of minorities and that of disarmament. 
Another problem which has aroused keen interest in 


customs-barriers must disappear 
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Germany is the fate of Tanganyika. The opinion is free] 
expressed here that if Tanganyika is to be linked up with 
Kenya and Uganda, the fundamental principles of the Mandat 
system should be brought up for discussion first, The 
question asked is whether a mandatory Power is stil] py 
ponsible to the League of Nations for the independence at 
its mandate: if so, how can the mandate without furthe 
preliminaries be annexed by the Power to whose care it rie 
been consigned ? Opinions are divided as to whether Germany 
will ever be able to regain her colonies and_ whether it jg 
advisable for her to have such an aim in view. Many Germans 
desire no colonies, in order to avoid the conflict between the 
black, yellow and white races. But that leaves unsolveq 
the question of where Germany is to obtain her raw material; 
when all the other countries are hedging themselves about 
with protective tariffs. 

But side by side with all these international problems 
Germany has much to occupy her within her borders, An 
attack from the right political wing has stirred public feeling 
considerably. Within the space of twelve months eleven 

olitical attacks have been carried out in North and North. 

est Germany, with the aid of incendiary bombs or high 
explosives. The attempt to wreck the Reichstag buildj 
has led to a police inquiry, and several arrests have been 
made. The prisoners are members of the so-called ‘* Landvolk. 
bewegung,’” a party who incite the peasants against the 
Republic. Unfortunately these agitators have struck good 
soil in a class which, at the moment, is experiencing much 
hardship. But now that the heavy burden of occupation 
is to be removed from Germany, the State will be able to 
consolidate herself still more, and the agitators, who think 
they can settle political differences by infernal machines, wil] 
be fittingly dealt with. 

Then there is the question of the reform of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system. This purely technical matter has 
taken on a political character, and’ it can only be hoped that 
it will not lead to a cabinet crisis. In spite of its precarious 
financial situation, the Government has advanced large 
sums of money for unemployment insurance, and the taxpayer 
would like to see these sums repaid. The misused unem- 
ployment benefit has, here as elsewhere, been made by 
shirkers. Thus there are two camps: the employés, who 
naturally have the greatest interest in obtaining eve:y advan- 
tage they can out of the insurance, and the employers, who 
dislike paying large contributions in order to provide benefits 
for the idle. No final decision has as yet been made, but 
in all probability when it is arrived at it will strike the mean 
between a ruthless reduction of benefits and an unnecessary 
increase in contributions. It is hoped to achieve a thorough- 
going reform, and above ail to make unemployment insurance 
independent of the already over-burdened State exchequer, 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN GERMANY. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 26TH, 1829. 
THe New Potice. 

The regulations for the new police have been published. They 
are very long, and our space does not permit us to attempt even 
an abridgment of them. We can merely glance at those that are 
more immediately directed to the protection of the public, and in 
which even the general reader is directly interested. The principle 
on which all police ought to be founded, but which has hitherto 
been hardly acknowledged, and almost never acted on by ours, 
namely, the prevention of crime, is distinctly laid down in the 
regulations. And it is stated in the preliminary remarks, that 
wherever many offences are committed, it must appear to the 
Commissioners that the police of that district is not properly 
conducted. 
we should rather say under the late system, a precisely contrary 


rule was observed, and the watchman who had most charges to 
make had not only the praise, but the reward of superior vigilance. | 





The attempt to repress crime while yet inchoate, instead of punishing 


it when perpetrated, will require the exercise of more judgment 


than the old guardians of the night could be supposed to possess -~ 


The police-men are to give their whole time to the public ; never 


to appear but in uniform: their pay is to be three shillings pe § 


day. One-half will mount guard from sunset to midnight ; the 
other half from midnight to sunrise ; so that the average time o 


actual employment throughout the year will be six hours per day. a 


MALT AND ALE. 


There seems to be no policy to which a regard for the peace and j 


wellbeing of the lower orders would direct an honest Legislature 
more naturally than the encouragement of ale-drinking and the 
discouragement of spirits-drinking. The effects of ale on the mind 
are gentle and soothing; it makes men averse above all things 


from breaches of the peace—inclines them to love the Church, to © 
venerate the Government, and inspires them with goodwill to © 
On ale Hob gets quietly muddled, quietly 7 
steals to bed, and rises next day with nerves unshattered, head ‘ 


both high and low. 


unaching, like a giant refreshed from slumber. 


Strange, however, as it must appear every possible endeavourhas | 


been made to drive this invigorating beverage from the land. 
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arhas that, the United States can afford to take a chance.” 

B Generally, the idea and the support it has received in Europe, 
_ Particularly from Germany, is seen as a hopeful sign promising 
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~ American Notes of the Week 


(By Cable) 


Ma. MacDonAvp’s VIsIT. 

The forthcoming visit of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
touched the imagination of the American public to a degree 
which no formal discussions without that personal factor 
could have done. At the same time, no one believes that the 
visit will dissipate all remaining difficulties,even if Mr. Mac- 
Donald and President Hoover come to terms on the outstanding 
cruiser question. The Five-Power Conference will provide 
the acid test and the present unfavourable rumblings from 
France and Italy are not minimized. Pessimism in this con- 
nexion is most pronounced among those with whom pessimism 
has been a habit since the negotiations began, but even the 
well-disposed New York Times observes that ‘‘ everything will 
be conditional ’’ until the Five-Power Conference has come 
to its conclusions. Some disappointment is felt, too, that even 
the MacDonald- Hoover negotiations do not seem to promise the 
attainment of President Hoover’s main purpose, which was 
avowedly to secure not merely limitation but reduction. The 
result of the conversations which Secretary Stimson is now 
having with the French Government through Ambassador 
Claudel is being awaited with interest, for much seems to 
depend upon them. If the difficulties are not blinked Mr. 
MacDonald will find a cordial welcome in the United States, 
a sense of genuine achievement and an alert consciousness of 
the fatefulness of his mission. The outstanding consequence 
will be that an atmosphere of good will to Mr. MacDonald’s 
visit will develop. Given that atmosphere, achievements 
that would otherwise be impossible may be brought within 
the field of practical politics. 

* * * * 


THE SHEARER INQUIRY. 

Opinion is divided as to the significance of the disclosures 
which have resulted, so far, from the Senate investigation 
into the activities of the Naval propagandist, Mr. William B. 
Shearer. The Springfield Daily Republican remarks that the 
business men involved were ‘‘ very simple-minded if they 
thought they could block negotiations for Fleet limitation 
between the two countries by such methods ” as those which 
Shearer employed. Although it is admitted that Shearer was 
employed as a reporter, it seems highly unlikely that any 
responsible person could imagine his influence sufficient to 
account for the failure of the Geneva Conference. Neverthe- 
less, President Hoover’s action in bringing propagandist 
activities into light is generally commended, although the 
commendation is accompanied by the demand that the 
investigation shall not be confined to one side, but shall 
embrace equally the activities of Pacifist and other organiza- 
tions which also indulge in persistent lobbying. The chief 
evil in these things is the hidden authorship. Everyone has 
the right to state his case, but he must accept responsibility 
by coming into the open and saying what he has to say in his 
own name. 

* * * * 
Tue Unirep States oF Evrore. 

M. Briand’s United States of Europe project has succeeded 
in arousing unusual interest in the United States. ‘“ The 
dream of M. Briand has in it the stuff of which great tangibles 
can be made,” says the Indianapolis News. M. Briand, 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle finds, “ speaks like an 
idealist who keeps his feet on the ground.” The Chicago 
Daily News sees in the scheme “ the birth of a great idea.”’ 
M. Briand, that paper considers, has turned what for many 
years has been a mere academic proposition into “ a practical 
political question.” With only occasional reservations, M. 
Briand’s claim that the project is in no wise aimed against 


4 the United States is accepted. The Boston Globe voices the 


opinion of those who consider the project ‘‘ must be observed 
closely for its anti-American features,’ but the general view 
18 stated accurately by the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
which remarks that “it has been said that such a federation 
would become the enemy of the United States. Regarding 


economic co-operation, and particularly the removal of the 
injurious tariff walls, together with a diminution of the 
intense nationalism which has been too conspicuous since 
the War. 

* * * * 
THe Tarr BIL. 

The pending Tariff Bill, at present under rigorous dis- 
cussion in the Senate, remains the outstanding issue in 
domestic affairs. One most authoritative contribution to the 
discussion on the effects of the proposed tariffs on foreign 
imports has come recently from Professor F. W. Taussig, 
a former member of the United States Tariff Commission 
and an opponent of Protection, who concludes that “ all 
things considered, the total volume of imports from Europe 
is not likely to be lessened by the higher tariffs proposed.” 
The chief argument of advocates of the Bill remains the 
need for protecting American prosperity, and particularly 
the high level of American wages, against competition from 
less favoured countries. On this point there is little support 
from the economists, including Professor Taussig, who are 
disinclined to attach importance to the tariff as a factor in 
prosperity. As to the wage level, it is notable that the 
automobile industry, in which wages are high, favours reduced 
rather than increased tariffs. The debate promises to be 
protracted. Owing to divisions in the Republican ranks in 
the Senate at present the Administration can count upon 
only thirty-three votes there out of a total of ninety-six 
members. The Bill still has rough going before it. 


¥* * * * 


New York Mcnicipat ELEctIoNs. 

The skirmishing stages of the campaign for New York 
Municipal Elections, which take place on November 5th, 
are developing. Ostensibly the main fight is between the 
Democratic party on the one hand and the Republican party 
on the other, with Socialists forming the next largest but 
an inconsiderable group. Actually the traditional broad 
principles which divide, at ‘any rate, the two major parties 
in national affairs have little place in the municipal elections, 
Party loyalties count, but on both sides a strain is put upon 
them. Both Democratic and Republican papers have been 
notably hostile or lukewarm to candidates bearing their 
own party labels. The actual issue in the campaign is 
whether the control of the Government of New York City, 
an area of over 300 square miles with more than six million 
inhabitants and an annual budget of $550,000,000, shall 
remain in the hands of Tammany Hall. The prospect is that 
it will arouses little enthusiasm among a large number of 
citizens, including many Democrats. The forces arrayed 
against Tammany, however, are as usual disunited, and 
altogether inspire as little enthusiasm in the electorate as 
Tammany itself. The strange anomaly is presented of America’s 
greatest city winking at all sorts of inefficiency in Government 
because it likes the personality of the genial candidate for 
re-election as Mayor. 

% * + * 


A CoLovuRED OTHELLO. 

The report that Paul Robeson, the American coloured 
actor, is to appear as Othello in England recalls that another 
member of his race, R. Henri Strange, achieved success in 
this role in the United States about thirty years ago. Strange 
played not only Othello, but other Shakespearean parts, 
including Shylock, to audiences mainly of his own race. 
Earlier still Edmund Kean, touring America, discovered a 
negro actor, Ira Aldridge, “The African Roscius,” whose 
career in Europe and America is recalled with great pride 
by American Negroes to-day. Aldridge acted Othello in 
London at the age of twenty-two, and subsequently toured 
Europe and America with an extensive repertoire. The 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People has collected $1,000 toward a chair in his honour at 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre of Stratford-on-Avon, 

ivy Lrz. 


New York, 
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The League of Nations 
What the Tenth Assembly Was and Did 


THE Tenth Assembly of the League of Nations has ended its 
labours this week. What, it is natural to ask, was the outcome 
of its deliberations, and how will the world be the better for 
them? The answer may be given in the apostolic words, 
‘** Much every way.” The Assembly was, in the first place, a 
landmark in itself, for there is commonly considered to be 
some special virtue in tens and multiples of ten. Occasion, 
moreover, was taken to lay the foundation-stone of the 
League’s new permanent buildings, and the acquisition of this 
enduring habitation creates an agreeable sensation of stability. 


INITIATIVE AND CONSOLIDATION. 

That sensation, fortunately, corresponds to facts. If the 
Tenth Assembly is to be summed up in a sentence it may be 
said to have been an assembly of initiative and consolidation. 
The opinion, indeed, is likely to be unanimous among those 
who have known the League since the members of its First 
Assembly gathered in November mists in 1920 that never has 
the general Parliament of the League shown such virility 
and promise as in 1929. So varied and extensive are the 
projects it has launched that the Secretariat, enthusiastic 
as it is in the service of the League, is viewing with consterna- 
tion the mass of work accumulated for it by Assembly 
resolutions. 


THE British DELEGATION. 

That is partly the result of discussions in past years. Old 
proposals, thrashed out in debate, reported on by experts, 
considered at length by Governments, happen to have come 
to fruition now. But it is partly, too, and for the major 
part, the result of the new British Government’s zest for 
achievement. The British delegation has been untiring. 
It has struck out into no new waters, but wherever it has 
found a task begun it has made it its business to get it finished. 
From the British alone have emanated resolutions which are 
to lead in the next few months to a conference on what is 
commonly called a tariff truce; to a conference on the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs; to committee-study of the 
working of the League Secretariat ; to committee-study of 
an amendment to the Covenant to bring that document into 


harmony with the Kellogg Pact ; to new discussions of the . 


whole question of land disarmament in the Preparatory Com- 
mission. If equal zeal were displayed by only three or four 
of the other delegations the Assembly would either collapse 
from intellectual surfeit or be kept sitting for the next few 
months. 

But in fact the British Delegation happened to be making 
itself the mouthpiece of opinions widely shared, not merely 
plunging into the unknown on its own account, and most 
of the ideas that were in the air were brought down by it to 
solid earth and presented in the form of definite resolutions. 
It was hardly a question of a single delegation arriving with a 
wallet full of innovations from its own capital. But the upshot 
of it all is that the League has before it a year of unprecedented 
activity that will strain its singularly efficient mechanism 
to the utmost. 


GENERAL TENDENCIES. 

Of these individual projects, such as the movement to 
stabilize tariffs and the new attempt to limit the outflow 
of narcotics by agreement between the countries where 
manufacture takes place, there will be other opportunities of 
speaking. Here it is more to the purpose to underline certain 
general tendencies to which the Tenth Assembly gave expres- 
sion. The most general of all, and perhaps the most important, 
is the development by the Assembly of a new confidence in it- 
self. It has stood revealed this year as a body that does things, 
not merely talks. The smaller Powers in particular, who have 
always had plenty of ideas, have been immensely encouraged 
by seeing those ideas put forward with all the weight and influ- 
ence ofa Great Power behind them. ‘he fact that more Foreign 
Ministers attended the Assembly than ever before testified 
to the conviction practical men had of its indispensability as 


an organ of world affairs. The League was more in tne centre 
of the world-stage at the Assembly of 1929 than ever before, 


SovutH AMERICA. 

Another tendency, less general perhaps, but very nearly 
as wide as the world, was the new concentration of distant 
continents at Geneva. Of that there were many demonstra. 
tions. From Latin America came three States whose seats 
in the Assembly had stood vacant for years—Bolivia, Pery 
and Honduras. It is true they were not major States. The 
absence of Argentina, Brazil and Mexico is so serious as almost 
to counteract the presence of all the rest. But still the flow 
is in the right direction, and it is a flow that was not manifest 
at all till this Assembly. Bolivia said publicly that her retur 
was largely due to the prudent, but firm, action of the League— 
terrors of the Monroe doctrine notwithstanding—during her 
dispute with Paraguay at the end of 1928, and before the 
Assembly ended the Bolivian and Paraguayan delegates 
figuratively embraced one another on the Assembly platform, 
Bolivia, moreover, clinched her return by seeking from the 
League that practical co-operation it exists to furnish—help 
in organizing a sanitary service in her country. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Even the United States had its place on the Assembly 
stage this year. We have travelled far from the days when 
the State Department at Washington declined to so much as 
answer League communications. Now it sends its official 
representatives to Geneva to take part in League conferences 
and committees and signs and ratifies the conventions that 
emerge therefrom. There was legitimate applause when it 
was announced last week that the State Department had just 
deposited with the Secretary-General the United States’ 
ratification of the convention on export and import prohibi- 
tions. This is worth mentioning rather for its symbolic value 
than for its importance in itself, though that is by no means 
negligible. The Assembly further took with satisfaction all 
the steps needed on its side towards bringing the United 
States into the Permanent Court of International Justice as 
full member. The League has now approved the desired 
formula and it only remains for the Senate of the United 
States to do the same. 


ASIA. 

















The same spirit of consolidation extended to Asia. The F 


Indian delegation for the first time was headed by an Indian, 
not by a former Viceroy or Provincial Governor. That is of 
substantial advantage at Geneva, and of much greater advan- 


tage in India itself, and it is to be hoped there will be nF 


reversion to the old unsatisfactory plan. But much mor 
critical than the position of India in relation to the League 
is the position of China. A year ago it was doubtful in the 
extreme whether a Chinese delegation would be seen in the 
Assembly again. 


came from China. 


This year, as things turned out, the Nanking © 
Government sent to Geneva the strongest delegation that evet 7 
It sent it with its League subscription it | 
its pocket, and it sent it to ask for the assistance of the League e 
in organizing various medical services in China—assistane | 
which was, of course, immediately forthcoming. Chin, | 


moreover, raised most wisely and legitimately the question 0 7 


the revision of obsolete or inapplicable treaties under Article 


XIX of the Covenant, an action which, though taken in het 


own particular interests, is in fact of considerable service 0” 


the League. 


M. BrIAND’s PROPOSAL. 


Against this background of general concentration must bf 
examined M. Briand’s proposal of a special concentration 1 F 
Europe. That may be the Assembly’s main preoccupatio! © 


next year. This year it has had preoccupations enough, and 


if half of the projects now floated come to port 1930 is likel) q 


to be the League’s most fruitful year. 


Your GENEVA CORRESPONDEND 
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Waen FarminG Parp. 

British farming was most prosperous when the market was 
Jocal ; and social as well as economical advantages accrued 
from the co-operation between producer and consumer. 





The dweller in village and small town knew by personal expe- 
rience that his well-being depended on the farmer’s harvest. 
A great part of the ills of our rather lop-sided civilization have 
arisen from the blind, silly and damaging opposition—often 
foolishly emphasized in the written word—between producer 
and consumer, between countryman and townsman, between 
farm labourer and industrialist. They have become ludic- 
rously out of touch, to the loss of both. The producer sells 
cheap and the consumer buys dear and, what is more, buys 
stale, and therefore unwholesome, stuff. To give two personal 
experiences, I once found greengrocers in Newbury, in Berk- 
shire, ordering their vegetables from Covent Garden ; and at 
the very worst period of a slump in potatoes, when tubers 
were almost unsaleable and rotting in the clamps, the poor in 
Southwark were buying at the rate of £10 to £12 a ton. 
* * * * 

A PropucER’s EXPERIMENT. 

These historical reminiscences are called up by a new and 
promising experiment undertaken by a few Essex market 
gardeners and farmers. They found, in accordance with the 
experience of other market gardeners on many occasions, that 
they received, as a result of Covent Garden sales, not a cheque 
put a bill. The expenses of rail, porterage and commission 
more than equalled the receipts. If only a few accounts 
showed an absolute deficit of this sort, very many indicated a 
heavy loss on the crop. Vegetables need intensive cultivation ; 
and intensive cultivation is never cheap; apart from fer- 
tilizers, the labour bill is necessarily heavy.) The two must be 
taken together as the philological side of the question indicates : 
for derivatively ‘‘ manure’? means manual labour. Faced 
by this trouble, the Essex producers have had recourse to the 
doctrine of one Samuel Smiles. The system of self-help that 
one or two of them are now trying out is as follows. 

* * * ** 








They are attempting to sell direct to the public, not by a 
“round,” on the model of the small dairyman, but by fur- 
nishing stalls on the farm. The housewives of the neighbour- 
hood appear to be appreciating the opportunity. They get 
their vegetables much cheaper and much fresher than before ; 
and medically, it is hardly less certain that stale green 
vegetables are harmful than that fresh green vegetables are 
beneficial. The Newbury residents who bought three or 
four-day-old  cabbages, that had been relentlessly tossed 
about from lorry and train to lorry and train, probably can- 
celled by indigestion their dose of vitamines! This method 
of direct sale has begun to flourish, especially on the new 
L.C.C.’s housing community at Becontree ; and the oppor- 
tunity offered there is probably rare. The Bedfordshire 
market gardeners, for example, in their dealings with London 
markets, have probably suffered most from the centralized 
market, and had no alternative. Certainly they could not 
sell locally any large amount of their produce. Nevertheless, 
local or semi-local opportunities for direct selling exist in a 
good many places. For example : 

* * * % 
A Garven Crry IDEAL. 

It was a definite part of the original policy of the Garden 
Cities that they should be more or less self-supporting. Good 
gardens and an agricultural belt were to supply direct to the 
community a good portion of their needs. _ It is a melancholy 
fact that in the latest and probably best of the Garden Cities, 
built on agricultural land by Welwyn in Hertfordshire, the 
“agricultural belt” has more or less gone by the board. 
It looked delightful in theory and on the original plans ; 
but the builders were too strong, and broke it. At the same 
time, something survives. The semi-communal store is or was 
one of the few places where a loaf made of fresh English 
flour could be bought ; and most delicious it was. The ideal 
18 not surrendered ; and as the population grows, a system 
of direct supply from circumferential gardens and farms is 
likely to be established, to the common advantage of pro- 


» ducer and consumer. 


Country Life 


A Mouse tn Hougorn. 

A mystery, more remarkable than the fly in amber or the 
toad in the granite, has been announced in the Spectator by 
the Rectorof St. Andrew's, Holborn. His garden is by Holborn 
Circus. It is “ ribbed and paled in” by houses and streets 
that the liveliest and most athletic animal would scarcely cross. 
Yet he found there that least mobile of mammals, a mole ! 
I have found worms in a rook’s nest high up in an elm and 
fish in a temporary pond. Rushes appeared in my garden 
six months after a temporary flood. I believe I was the first 
person to make a census of the extraordinary variety of plants 
that appeared in the waste places of Kingsway. Perhaps an 
experience in this last reference may help to explain the 
mole. The census had hardly been published before ingenious 
people took to scattering packets of seeds in the Kingsway 
patch; and the marvel soon became a super-marvel, till 
one of the sowers confessed. The only explanation that I can 
suggest for the dead mole at Holborn Circus is that someone 
put it there. At the same time I would register an experience 
of moles travelling quite a good distance above ground. 


* * % * 


A Doe’s Direrary. 

A dog of an acquaintance has recently discovered a taste for 
a new sort of food. He delights in nuts ; and he has evolved 
a singularly perfect technique in cracking them. He breaks 
the shells with such delicacy of touch that the kernel is 
left almost intact; and this he devours with gusto. The 
mark of the dog, I think, is his intense desire to understand 
the human beast, whom he obviously regards as worth imita- 
tion. This mental attitude is perhaps the cause .of the 
astonishingly various habits of the domestic dog. He wants 
to like what his master likes.. I have known blackberry and 
gooseberry-eating dogs and bird’s-nesting dogs: A great many 
have a relish for chocolate and sugar—all of them foods quite 
alien to the physical make-up of the animal. A. spaniel of 
mine, which has no eccentricities of diet, so far as I know, 
takes a curious delight in playing with a lump of sugar, which 
he throws into the air with a quick flick of the head; but 
even when the sugar begins to melt in the course of the game, 
it is never eaten. 

* * % e 


Oppities or Drovcur. 

The queer effects of the drought, that has persisted in most 
of the more southerly parts of Britain, are legion. One is the 
belated production of some far from agreeable insects. Gar- 
deners rejoiced that their roses and plums—usually the most 
obvious victims—were singularly free from blight, the abstract 
word that most of us use for the aphis. But its peculiar capa- 
city for multiplication has finally triumphed. weeks or even 
months after its due and proper date. You meet clouds 
of them even over the roadways. In my garden one 
sallow tree and one plum are foul with infinite numbers. 
The butterfly population has varied oddly in many direc- 
tions. The quaint Comma has appeared in quantity in many 
haunts that have been void fer a good many years. Swallow- 
tails have been fairly numerous. On the other hand, I have 
never seen so few peacocks. Indeed, in my experience almost 
all the ordinary butterflies have been few in numbers, except 
the lesser tortoiseshell, which abounds to-day and has 
abounded pretty well throughout the summer, observing no 
particular month. 


FoouisH VIRGINS. 

The birds are in much the same straits as the farm 
animals: they have been eating up their winter fodder. 
Trees, such as the mountain ash, are already entirely denuded ; 
and if the eating of winter berries continues at the present 
rate our winter visitors, especially the fieldfares, are likely to 
go hungry. Nuts are being devoured with similar lack of fore- 
thought. I have one hazel in my garden that has been raided 
(apparently by mice). As a rule they wait till the nuts have 
fallen and lain on the ground ; and then carry them over to 
some neighbouring cache. This year they have eaten them 
half-ripe on the spot. W. Beacn THomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 
[Leiters of the length of one of our leadi a are often more read, and therefore more effective, 
than those which fill treble the space. They should be written clearly on one side of the paper only.| 
RELIGION WITHOUT THE CREEDS no more than is proved by the presence of Judas among 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your pseudonymous correspondent (who plunges into 
the fray with a bludgeon and calls himself ‘‘ Bystander”’) tries 
to prejudice your readers by informing them that I am a 
Catholic, and inviting them thereupon to make a new penal 
law and an a priori deduction that I have no regard for 
truth, and would be prepared to sucrifice truth in ecclesiastica] 
interests. In the interests of truth he then writes a series 
of irrelevant untruths on the old story of Galileo, from which 
any competent modern authority (or even the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica) would have saved him. He asserts that the 
Catholic Church “‘ did not hesitate to use torture in order to 
make Galileo recant the truth which he had discovered ”’ (he 
wisely forgets a certain Catholic priest of an earlier date named 
Copernicus) and that the Church “ took great pride in this 
vindication of its infallibility.” 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica states that Galileo was not 
tortured, and that there was no intention of torturing him ; 
that he was drawing a pension from the Pope for his scientific 
merits, and went on drawing it to the end of his life; that 
the worst part of his ‘* imprisonment ”’ was a princely lodging 
in the house of the Tuscan ambassador; that the famous 
Eppur si muove was invented in the eighteenth century, and 
that there is no earlier record of it. While I was writing a 
book called The Torch-bearers some years ago, on the pioneers 
of science (a book to which men of science have been very 
generous) facts of this kind were borne in upon me with 
such force that I had to revise my Protestant “* history.” The 
record is there for anyone who cares to discover whether truth 
or some other influence led me. It is usually forgotten that 
Galileo was not a sort of Protestant Hampden; but was 
himself a Catholic ; and that his ‘* discoveries ’’ were rejected 
with contempt by that great god of Protestant philosophy, 
Francis Bacon, who said that there must be something wrong 
with Galileo’s telescope, and that he was foolish to defy the 
general opinion of mankind. It is the attitude of an age 
that has to be considered, not the attitude of a few eccle- 
siastical officials in whom: no “ infallibility”’ was vested. 
Kepler was condemned by the Protestants of Tiibingen , 
Servetus was brought to the stake by Calvin and burnt to. 
death at a slow fire; Darwin was condemned by the older 
scientists as well as by Anglican churchmen ; and there was 
a monk called Mendel ... but we shall get no further on 
these lines. 

Galileo maintained that a hypothesis (for which Copernicus, 
a canon of the Church, was largely responsible) was a proven 
fact. He scoffed at Kepler for connecting the tides with 
the moon (even charging him with bad faith) and he denied 
flatly the reports of the two daily tides on the Atlantic coast, 
because they clashed with the fallacious arguments on which 
he based his theory. He described these reports as ‘* fables.” 
This scientific error was the chief point on which he was 
directly contradicted by the Cardinals, who did, as Huxley 
admitted, point to real fallacies in his argument (the argument 
about the sun-spots, for instance, was merely fantastie). 
At the same time a fallible “ congregation,” egged on by 
jealous scientific rivals and personal enemies of Galileo, did 
blunder about the probability of the Copernican hypothesis: 
They did not blunder about Galileo’s assertion that he had 
proved it; and the Encyclopaedia Britannica says that Galileo 
was ‘treated with unexampled indulgence.” I need say 
nothing of the murder of Sir Thomas More in England ; or of 
the unexampled indulgence which left Tintern Abbey and 
Glastonbury in ruins, or of the outrages that followed the 
Catholic refusal to gratify the lusts of Henry VIII. Galileo has 
long been a parrot-cry. The bare ruined choirs are still 
there. But we shall get no further along these lines. The 
Jast penal insult has only lately been withdrawn in this 
free country ; but, even supposing that Galileo had been 
wickedly tortured by fallible individuals, what would it 
prove ? No more than is proved by the wickedness of the 
Borgias ; or, if your correspondent likes to go further back, 


.the Throne of God. 





the disciples of Christ Himself. 

In the interests of his own integrity, your correspondent 
should discover what Catholics really believe before jp 
accuses them of intellectual dishonesty. Newman shattered 
that slander once and for all. ‘ Bystander’s” remarks 
about infallibility are simply nonsense. It is really appalling 








that two-thirds of a nation like ours should still be brought 
up to believe a wild series of myths about the beliefs of their 
neighbours. The great Protestant scholar, Harnack, wrote, 
‘the students who leave our schools have the most’ absurd 
ideas about ecclesiastical history. Of the Catholic Church, 
the greatest political and religious creation known to history, 
they know absolutely nothing, and they indulge in its regard in 
wholly trivial, vague, and often nonsensical notions.” 

** Infallibility ” applies to a limited, though infinitely 
precious, body or ‘ deposit ” of religious knowledge. It hag 
nothing to do with * inspiration,” and it is very strictly and 
narrowly defined in its functions, which are concerned with 
the definition of matters of faith and morals only, with such 
developments as are organically involved in definition, and 
then only in very strictly defined circumstances. Unlike the 
** jnfallibility ” of the privately interpreted Bible on which 
Protestants relied till recently, it has never come into collision 
with scientific truth, and cannot do so. It takes an infinitely 
more humble view than that of certain “* moderns ” with thei: 
mechanical “‘ laws” and their closed mechano-morphic and self- 
running universe. Mr. Shaw has said (in his preface to St, 





Joan) that, compared with the other infallibilities of to-day, 
infallible democracy, infallible science, the Head of tlie 
Catholic Church seems to be on his knees in the dust before 


My remarks on Bishop Barnes were in answer to his own 
offensive language—it was condemned later by his own 
Archbishop——not only about the beliefs of others, but als 
about the ‘‘ Mediterranean people” in general. Whining 
about ‘ persecution’ when he gets a straight answer is 
contemptible. Bisliop Barnes divides the universe into two 
mutually exclusive parts. He believes in a God, apparently, 
who resides elsewhere, beyond the range of scientific “ law,” F 
a range which, as it extends with the extension of knowledge, 
must, in the last analysis, exclude Him altogether. You — 
correspondent says he is upholding an exclusively spiritual 7 
religion. But man is not purely spiritual ; and the universe 7 
is not purely spiritual. The whole idea of Christianity © 
centres upon the Incarnation, which gives the sacramental F 
key to the purpose of that universe and bridges the gui ® 
between man and God.—I an, Sir, &e., : 

ALFRED NOYES. 

13 Hanover Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W.1. q 

[We print this letter exactly as we received it. For they 
sake of clarity we wish Mr. Noyes would use the term Romai 
Catholic instead of Catholic. The word Catholic applies oF 
many devout Christians who do not acknowledge the supr 7 
macy of Rome. We know that very few Roman Catholio— 
do call themselves Roman Catholics; possibly the tem| 
would not have the approval of their Church, and perhap | 
in asking that they should apply the term to themselves ¥t a 
are asking for a consideration for Anglican Catholics which| 
is not practical politics.—-Ep., Spectator.] E 








“THE FREE CHURCHES ” 

[To the Editor of the SpectaTor.| 
Sir,—-Referring to my letter in your issue of the 14th int 
under the above heading, I regret that my memory played y 
me false on a subsidiary point in reference to the litigatiol 
between the newly created combination named the “ Unitel 
Free Church” and some twenty-seven ministers aM 
congregations who protested against the amalgamation. The 
controversy was brought before the Scottish Court of Session | 
for argument ; it did not dismiss the case, but upheld they 
contention of the small protesting minority, who were al/ 
again successful (as I correctly stated) when the suit w# 
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» all the lands that we now administer under Mandate. 
» present Government has acted wisely both in Egypt and 
| Iraq. Let us hope that it will be equally wise with regard 
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prought before the House of Lords sitting on the Final Court 
of Appeal. o,e . . “ 
But the slight error as to the result of the litigation in the 
Seottish court in no way affects; much less invalidates, the 
purpose of my letter, which was to show that all religious 
podies holding property under doctrinal trusts are subject 
to State control in regard to the legal interpretation of the 
doctrines they embody if and when challenged.—I_ am, 


Sir, &e., 
T. MARTIN TILBY. 


MOSLEM ASPIRATIONS 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sin,—Although I know little beyond what I have read in the 
newspapers about the rights and wrongs of the present situa- 
tion in Palestine, may I, as one who has lived in the East 
for nearly twenty years and knows and loves both Hindu 
ynd Moslem India, say a word about our general attitude 
towards races under our Mandate or Government ? 

As Mr. W. E. D. Allen very rightly says in a recent letter 
to the Sunday Times— we should examine our own inter- 
pretation and the Arab interpretation of civilization. The 
civilization of sky-scrapers and charabanecs may be the 
ultimate expression of the human spirit. On the other hand, 
it may not. Gandhi, Ibn Saud, and Habibullah seem to 
prefer the latter view.” 

Could we not now renounce, once and for all, the foolish 
idea that our mission is to civilize the brown races? Our 
mission to savages may be that: I do not know the savage 
races, but I read that Sir. W. Arbuthnot. Lane considers 
that they eat more sensibly than we do. But even the 
smuggest and most self-satisfied of us in the West must 
admit that Arabs and Indians and Chinese are not savages 
and are in another category. The races I have mentioned 
have had a great past, and now seem to be awakening to a 
great future. They need our help in trade, business organ- 
ization, and finance ; and will welcome it in these spheres. 
To safeguard such activities, and the interests of our merchants, 
we may need armed force for some time (the convulsions of 
a continent do not subside with the rapidity of a human 
cough, and it may be a century or two before the East is at 
peace with itself), but do not let us complicate matters 
meanwhile by taking upon ourselves any more moral or 
political responsibility than is absolutely necessary in these 
regions, 

If we want to give the reality and not the shadow of self- 
government to India we must not follow the democratic 
institutions of this country, which, whether they do or do not 
represent the will of the people of Great Britain, are certainly 
unsuitable to a land of two hundred million peasants, who 
can neither read nor write, but are not for that reason by any 
means uncivilized. 

Why is there this tacit assumption in nearly all the 
newspaper comment that I have read that the Arabs are less 
civilized than the Jews ? Let us remember that the Arabs 
taught us decimals and algebra, and conquered the flower 
Let us remember, moreover, 
(a) that we are the greatest Moslem Power in the world, 
(b) that “ atrocities’ have been committed by both sides 
in this Palestine dispute, (c) that the Arabs are in great 
majority in Palestine and must eventually have the 
predominant voice in the administration of their country if 
the principle of self-determination is to mean anything. We 


q cannot, of course, go back on our word to the Zionists, and 
| must see that our pledge is respected. But eventually the 


French and ourselves will have to give back to the Arabs 
Our 


to the other Moslem nations now in their birth-throes— 
there are three more at least—so that these peoples, whether 
they remain separate entities or become a Confederation, 


look on us as their friends rather than as enemies. 


I am afraid that our present attitude towards Palestine 


j may favour unduly the more arrogant dreams of the Zionists. 
~ . Neither Palestine, nor Egypt, nor Transjordania, nor Syria, 
re als)” 


_ the Hejaz, nor the various political entities of the Indian 
sub-continent intend to fashion their political, intelectaal, or 


religious future along European lines. Why should they ? 
Why should we want them to? There is room in the world 
for half a dozen creeds and cultures.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. 


HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Your issue of August 31st has a very interesting article 
under the above heading. It concludes with a ,quotation 
from the annual report of Sir George Newman. He writes : 
‘Vaccination is our sheet-anchor against smallpox.” That 
may be, but the anchor is buried in the ocean of experience, 
and there is no cable chain or capstan that connects it with 
good health. In the years 1871 and 1872, after eighteen years 
of compulsory vaccination, came the most fatal epidemic of 
smallpox ever known in England and Wales, and 42,000 
persons died of that ailment, and nine out of ten of the small- 
pox cases had been vaccinated. There was no Conscience 
Clause in those days, parents were fined repeatedly for the 
same child, and vaccination of the people was as complete 
as possible. This proved absolutely that vaccination was 
no protection at all against smallpox. 

All experience from the beginning by Jenner in 1798 to 
the present time confirms the fact that vaccination gives no 
protection against smallpox. The statement that vaccina- 
tion protects is well described by an eminent doctor as a 
** grotesque superstition.” But it is a deadly process. The 
Jenner method, practised for 100 years, gave syphilis and other 
horrid diseases, so it was stopped by the 1898 Vaccination Act. 
The present method is equally deadly, and the Ministry of 
Health has just issued directions to modify the filthy process, 
because some honest medical men of eminence have pointed 
out “ that from every scientific point of view it is bad.’”’—I am, 
Sir, &c., ARNOLD LUPTON, 

7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


STANDARDS OF ACCOMMODATION 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 


Sir,—In a recent letterto The Times the Bishop of Southwark 
has advocated a new housing survey as the basis of future 
developments in the national housing campaign. I agree with 
the Bishop in general ; but a caveat seems necessary as regards 
Central London. I have been engaged in a close study of the 
London housing problem ever since I served the L.C.C. as 
Director of Housing in 1919-21, I review the situation in 
London every six months, and in each of the last six reviews 
I, like the Bishop, have pressed for a housing survey as the 
basis of future operations ; but a wide survey, covering all 
overcrowded houses would involve great waste of time and 
labour, because the facts recorded would be quite out of date 
many years before any large proportion of the families most in 
need of relief from bad housing could be moved. 

Overcrowding has reached such a pitch in Central London 
that there is no chance of its being substantially reduced 
within the next ten years, so long as the general policy is to 
build as rapidly as possible in the suburbs and trust to luck 
to bring the benefit of all this building to the dwellers in the 
centre through the general shuffling that may ensue. What 
is wahted for Central London, apart from the demolition of 
dilapidated houses, is :— 


1. A special survey directed towards identification of the cases 
in most urgent need of relief and their entry in an urgent list. 

2. A programme specially devised to meet housing needs in 
these cases. 

3. Administrative measures to ensure that for each house provided 
under this programme there shall be at least one urgent case 
relieved. 

A necessary preliminary to the special survey is the deter- 
mination of a minimum standard of accommodation, so that 
all cases in which that standard is not reached may be put on 
to the urgent list. Experience has taught me that this mini- 
mum standard must be put very low, if the urgent list is not 
to be of unmanageable length. In my own work (which 
includes an annual record of changes in housing conditions in 
thirty-six typical houses let in lodgings, in which accommoda- 
tion originally intended for thirty-six families was in August, 
1924, °27, 28 and °29 used by 147, 143, 141 and 140 families 
respectively) I classify accommodation according to the 
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number of rooms. required to avoid prosecution for over- 
crowding or indecent occupation. 

The commonest standard is that in which, with parents 
using the same bedroom and every room in the tenement used 
as a bedroom to the full extent permitted by the by-laws, 
such prosecution can just be avoided. I call this standard “ C.” 
Accommodation in which there is one room more than standard 
““C” requires is classed ‘‘ B’’; that in which there are two 
such extra rooms is classed “A”; that in which one more 
room is required to satisfy standard ‘“ C”’ is classed ‘‘ D” ; 
and that in which two rooms are so required is classed. “* E.”’ 
In the 140 cases which I have just classified there are 26 ‘* A,” 
45 * B,” 63 “°C,” and 6 ‘*D” cases. Several of the ‘C” 
cases would, however, be classed ** D”’ but for the fact that 
families have been split up, some members sleeping in rooms 
away from home to avoid prosecution. Of the ‘“‘D”’ cases 
4 have been in this class over 5 years and 2 over 2 years. 

In my opinion no housing campaign should -be held to 
have achieved success until all ‘““D” and‘ E” cases have 
been eliminated together with the bulk of ‘* C” cases. -These 
latter are, however, so numerous that a survey of them would 
involve unconscionable loss of time and labour. I suggest, 
therefore, that the survey of urgent cases be for the present 
restricted to *‘ D” and ‘“‘ E” cases. Such a survey could be 
easily and quickly ‘carried out. at small expense. In some 
boroughs much of the essential information is already available 
in the shape of particulars.(age, sex, &c.) of the several families 
occupying houses let in lodgings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

INDIAN Civ SERVICE (retired). 


THE GERMAN PRESS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—Reading the Spectator, No. 5,282 (September 21st), 
I find that. the article ‘‘ Europe Revisited ” (pages 357-8) 
is not right with regard to the remark about the German 
daily Press. The German “ Northcliffe” has already 
arisen and has given most of the German Press the character 
of the American Press. I am sorry to be obliged to say this. 
Very large headlines with a sensational tendency give the 
German newspapers the appearance of an imitation of the 
American, and only few journals are arranged in the good 
old manner. The writer of your article does not know the 
whole German Press, otherwise he would not have written 
that the German newspapers are ‘“* made-up ” in a deplorable 
way. On the contrary, it is a shame that many German 
journals are “ made-up” in the bad American method. 
The Berlincr Tageblatt, the: Berliner Morgenpost, the 8 Uhr- 
Abendblatt, the Kolner Tageblatt, show in their sectional 
arrangements the wish to be similar to the ‘* modern” 
American and English ‘ Gossip-press.”” When these data 
are checked it will be found that it is as I have set forth._— 
{ am, Sir, &c., 

HEINRICH SCHLOSS. 
Kaiserstrasse 69, Bunn, Germany. 

[The contributor of the article ‘‘ Europe Revisited ”’ 
writes :—I am, of course, familiar with the papers your 
correspondent mentions. I never advocated the introduction 
of American Press methods into Germany. If the writer 
of this letter will look through the Times (London) he will 
see what I mean by a well “‘ made-up” newspaper. Lord 
Northeliffe planned the present make-up of the Times and 
it has never been departed from. I adhere to the opinion 
that it would be possible to improve the general appearance 
of most German newspapers without any sacrifice of dignity 
or without the introduction of “ sensationalism.”—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


A DAY’S WORK 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In a letter from one of the unemployed in your paper 
lately, I noticed that among other remedies suggested was 
one that each man should have only one job. The writer 
gave as an example an advertisement which he quoted, and 
suggested that such should not be allowed. As far as I 
remember, it was: ‘‘ Required, chauffeur, engineer, handy- 
man, secretary, willing to help in garden.” To object to 
such an advertisement shows inability to look at employment 


— 


from both the employer’s and. employed’s point of view, 
and is likely to impede rather than increase employment, 
Look at what the advertisement really means. Simply that 
a man is wanted who is able to do the things mentioned, 
if required, not that he is to be continuously employed oy 
each one. His employer is able to provide board, lodging, 
and a salary which shall cover clothing, personal expenses, 
provision for old age and holidays, and in return he asks 
a day’s work. He retains to himself the power of sayj 
what that day’s work should consist of, and he gives th 
limits of what he will ask for. Suppose the day worked 
out as follows: First, assistance to his employer with corp. 
spondence ; about 11 o'clock, take his employer's wi 
shopping in the car, returning in time to wash the car befor 
lunch ; after lunch his employer, wishing to take his wife 
to a bridge afternoon himself, requires the chauffeur to 
mend a leak or put a new washer on, and then occupy himself 
in the garden ; on the return of the car the employer points 
out a small matter which requires adjusting, which the 
chauffeur puts right before finishing for the day. He wil] 
thus have discharged all the jobs asked for, but merely done 
a day’s work for which it would be impossible to pay four 
or five men.—I am, Sir, &c., 

: GERTRUDE Toten, 
Lane End, Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 


FURS FROM HUMANELY KILLED ANIMALS 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 

Sir,—I am interested in an editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of August 25th, ‘* Fur Without Traps,” which mentions 
the efforts you are making to promote the use of humanely. 
killed furs. For seyeral years I have been trying to find out 
where coats -trimmed with artificial furs or furs humanely 
secured could be purchased. Clerks in stores have no informa. 
tion regarding the furs they sell, and apparently they have 
almost no understanding of what one means by humanelr 
killed fur, nor any sympathy with the idea. 

Thave written tofur farms but they cannot tell what dealers 
handle their products. I have written to fur brokers and they 
are most-indignant at any suggestion of customers asking for 
humanely-taken furs ; they call this a boycott. Is it not true 
that if only farm-raised furs were used it would take away 
in whole or part the living of.a.great many trappers? Are 
the efforts at all practicable which are being made by humane 
associations and some fur organizations to —— invention 
of humane traps ? 

It seems rather unnecessary to bother you with this letter, 
yet. every little push in the right direction is worth while, 
and there are so few who pay any attention to the subject 
that it may not be entirely useless to send congratulations, 
and_ good wishes for the success of the efforts of those who ar 
in a position to do so much.—I an, Sir, &c., 

; (Miss) G. S. Davis, 

57 Beacon Street, Beacon, N.Y., U.S.A. 

[The writer of this letter points. out the chief difficulty 
which confronts. those who are endeavouring to obtain 
humanely-killed furs. The big stores, if they liked, could 
help on the cause by selling furs from fur farms where humane 
methods are in use. 
take the matter up that the SpecraTor has repeatedly made 


the offer to give a free page advertisement in any one issu 4 
to the firm which is the first to obtain and sell as such fus | 


from humanely killed animals. We fear that progress will be 


slow at the outset, but every woman could help by asking 4 


her usual supplier if he supplied humanely-killed furs and ii 
not why not.—-Ep. Spectator.] 


FUR FARMING IN. ENGLAND 
| To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 

Srr,—In the Spectator of September 7th there appears 4 
letter under the above heading, which I beg leave to answer. 
May I, in the first place, suggest to your correspondent that 
she is more likely to be giver accurate information if she 
divulges the real object of her next visit to a fox farm, instead 
of wasting the farmer’s time by asking questions in whieh 
she is not interested ? 

I have been interested in Silver Fox Farming in this countiy 
for thé last ten years, and we have had several inquiries from 
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the R.S.P.C.A., and other people interested, as to the method 
employed in killing the foxes. On learning that all foxes are 
killed by chloroform all these inquirers have been completely 
satisfied. I do not believe that any fox farmer of repute in 
this country would employ any other methcd in killing his 
foxes, not only from motives of humanity, but also for eco- 
nomic reasons, and the Association would always advise that 
chloroform supplies the best means of killing foxes from every 
point of view. 

Your correspondent’s letter might lead the public to suppose 
that the only methods practised are cruel, but this is far from 
peing the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. M. CampsBe tt, President. 

Siver Fox Breeders’ Association of Great Britain, 

1-3 Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 

[We are communicating with the Silver Fox Breeders’ 
Association of Great Britain with a view to seeing if there is 
not some method by which their furs might be marketed as 
humanely killed. We shall return to this matter.—Eb. 
Spectator..] 

COMMEMORATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Early this year, within the brief space of a few weeks, 
two remarkable men passed to their rest. They were Mr. 
Howard Williams, a son of the late Sir George Williams, 
founder of the Y.M.C.A., and Mr. William McCall. As 
Honorary Treasurer of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, Mr. Williams 
served that great philanthropy to the day of his death. Mr. 
William McCall was equally devoted as Chairman of the 
Council. 

An interesting method has been devised for commemorating 
these two noble men in a manner which is most appropriate. 
Nine of the houses in Stepney Causeway, where Dr. Barnardo’s 
work began fifty-five years ago with the “ Ever-Open Door,” 
need rebuilding in an up-to-date style. This can be done, 
with some other buildings that are needed, and the provision 
of spacious playgrounds, at a cost of £50,000. All who knew 
Mr. Howard Williams and Mr. William McCall will feel that 
such a scheme commends itself at once. They had often 
spoken of the need of modernizing these old buildings. 

H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G., as President of Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes, writes commending this appeal “to the 
generous support of all friends of destitute childhood. No 
two men could have served the Homes with more generous and 
self-sacrificing devotion than the late Mr. Howard Williams 
and Mr. William McCall.” 

It is proposed to acknowledge gifts in the Times. They 
should be sent to the Rt. Hon. the Lord Sudeley, Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes, Stepney Causeway, E.1. On the Memorial 
Committee are such well-known men as Viscount Burnham, 
Viscount Ebbisham, the Bishop of Barking, Sir Andrew 
Wingate, the Bishop of St. Edmundsbury and Inswich, the 
Rt. Hon. L. C. Amery, M.P., Mr. Douglas MacAndrew, and 
others.—I am, Sir, &c., WILuiAM Fry, 

Honorary Secretary Memorial Committee and 
Vice-Chairman of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
18-26 Stepney Causeway, E.1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


THE COAL-OWNERS AND INTERNATIONAL REGULATION. 

In your Notes of the Week (issue September 21st), com- 
menting on the above, you write :— 

“Altogether the owners would have very little to fear if they 
showed a more forthcoming disposition. The manifest destiny 
of the coal industry is international regulation.” 


It may be manifest to you, but is it manifest to the general 
public and the coal-owners that international regulation is 
likely to come in our time, or at all? Is not the wish father 
to the thought ? Further you say :—The coal-owners need 
only say to the Government :— 

“We should destroy our industry if we granted the hours and 
conditions which the men demand, but we admit that if under 
international regulation output were restricted and wages were 
raised in the countries which most seriously compete with us, the 
situation would be changed. Provisionally, therefore, we will 
co-operate with you. If you fail us in making progress with 
ae regulation we shall feel that we are no longer com- 

ed. 
What does all this mean—ought the mine-owners to say to 
the Government: ‘* When you have secured international 





regulation you. may expect us to co-operate, or do you wish 
us to co-operate in the hope that some day international 


co-operation may be secured?” If the coal-owners are 
wise they will most surely insist on the former, because, 
if the coal-owners, after a hard struggle to bring the coal 
industry to something like solvency, were to increase the cost 
of coal again before international action was secured, they 
would again lose the trade they have so hardly won back.— 
E. L. Otiver, The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


THE FINANCIAL CRASH IN THE City. 

Did any of your readers note the aptness of a verse in the 
Morning Lesson last Sunday to the financial crash in the 
City ? Jer. 17, 11.: ‘* As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and 
hatcheth them not; so he that getteth riches, and not by 
right, shall leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end 
shall be a fool.” —G. C. WiiTon, Rector of St. Anne’s, Soho, W. 


SuRPLUS PLANTS. 


As aresult of the original suggestion in our issue of July 20th, 
we are still receiving, by every post, letters from people 
who are interested in this scheme. This has enabled us to 
compile lists, which are rapidly growing, of those who are 
willing to help in the distribution of plants in poor districts, 
of persons and institutions which are themselves in need 
of plants, and of those whose generosity and horticultural 
resources enable them to supply them. We have thus estab- 
lished an exchange, through which members of these lists 
are put into touch with a number of those in each of the 
others. We should like to remind readers who have been 
away, or who for some reason have missed the earlier corre- 
spondence, that what are wanted are cuttings, such as are 
usually thrown away, or plants which have had to be thinned 
out, yet are healthy and likely to be welcome to many poorer 
gardeners. The Spectator will be glad to hear of any more 
readers who can help in this valuable work, either from the 
side of supply, or from that of distribution.—Epb. Spectator. 
Furs From HuMANELY KILLED ANIMALS. 
A FOOT-NOTE to a letter on this subject appeared in the 
Spectator of September 21st. In a certain number of early 
copies an error occurred, which was corrected in later copies. 
The foot-note should read :—‘* We should like to repeat 
our offer to give a free page advertisement in the Spectator 
to the establishment which is the first to obtain, and sell as 
such, furs from humanely killed animals.”—Ep. Spectator. 
THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 


Extraordinary interest was shown in the “‘ Defence of the Faith ” 
series of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Further 
articles interpreting the religious thought. of the day, under the 
title ‘‘ Aspects of the Faith,” will appear in the Spectator from 
November 16th, 1929, to February 15th, 1930, written by the 
following :—The Bishop of Gloucester, Rev. F. Brabant, Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan, Rev. Dr. Maltby, Dr. Rudolf Otto, Rev. Dr. Albert 
Peel, The Bishop of Southampton, Rev. Dr. McNeile, Rev. Dr. 
Goudge, Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufus Jones, Canon Vernon Storr, 
Canon B. K. Cunningham, and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. To ensure 
regular delivery of the Spectator, readers are advised to ask their 
newsagents now to order the paper specially for them during the 
continuation of the series, or in case of difficulty in obtaining 
copies, to apply to The Subscription Manager, THe SpecTator LtD., 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


Poetry 
She Sings 


SHE sings, but still my eyes— 
The half of me is sight— 
Her beauty occupies 
And inundates with light. 


Then wrap me round in dark, 
Though for her light I long, 
That all of me may hark 
To all a world of song. 


The melody she sings 
I and the dark room share ; 
She plucks the hidden strings 
Of music in the air. 


The sleeping tunes, caressed 
By her light fingers, wake : 
Her touch falls on my breast, 
I tremble for her sake. 
My dinning pulses stir 
A tumult, and confound 
The soft approach of her 
With muffled drums of sound. 
G. RostrREvoR HAMILTON, 
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Some Books 


Mr. A. G. BrapiEey’s Romance of Wales (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 
is a capital book, with just that blend of local history and 
folk-lore with descriptions of scenery and people that has 
endeared him to the many readers of his other books about 
our countryside. He says in his preface that the English 
public believes South Wales to be devoted entirely to coal 
mining and iron works, and that this is a complete mis- 
apprehension, for six sevenths of it is “‘ as sweet and pure as 
Herefordshire.” In the nine chapters out of twelve which 
he gives to Central and South Wales Mr. Bradley has no 
difficulty in showing that the vales of Usk and Towy, the 
Brecon hills, the Glamorgan coast and Pembrokeshire abound 
in interest and natural beauty, to say nothing of the numerous 
superb castles—no whit inferior even to Carnarvon and 
Conway. The beok is charmingly written and well illustrated. 
* * * * 

General Sir Ian Hamilton, writing an introduction to 
Lt.-General Sir William Marshall’s Memories of Four Fronts 
(Benn, 21s.), observes that they are “ultra English.” 
Unemotional they are, plain statements of objective truth, 
but one hopes not necessarily ultra English in style, which 
is, indeed, a little wooden and too much given to the use of 
outworn cliché. That, however, should not blind the reader 
to the importance of the matter. Sir William was one of 
the most distinguished soldiers of the War, and has many 
pregnant comments to make on it from standpoints in France, 
Gallipoli, Macedonia, and Mesopotamia. Of the Gallipoli 
expedition his judgment runs that “the shortage of shells, 
especially H. E., was almost entirely the eause of the failure,” 
as in Mesopotamia it was (at first) the want of co-ordination. 
General Maude (over whose memory the author, who was 
also his suecessor as C. in C., really opens out) introduced 
that co-ordination, and brought the Cinderella among British 
forces from virtual defeat to complete victory. Sound 
fare are these memories, though not very highly spiced, and 
yet it is pleasant to hear of a private in the Border Regiment 
who .produced a dead tortoise with the remark, “‘ I’ve found 
one of these here landmines, Sir.” 

* % %* #: 

The conflict between the Romans and Huns at the end of 
the fourth century of our era centres round the stocky and 
sinister figure of Attila, of whom M. Brion gives us some 
account in his book of that name (Cassell, 12s. 6d.). We 
see Rome at the end of her great years “a confusion of 


meddling bureaucrats, intriguing eunuchs, spineless generals, 


heretical bishops,” and we see the Byzantine ambassadors 
to the chariot-circled camp of the nomads, commanded 
to appear on horseback before King Attila ; who sits grimly 
on his charger, with a black cap pulled over his brow, entirely 
unimpressed by the long speeches and eloquent gestures of 
the diplomats. Later, the Huns are to reach the gates of 
Paris—half a million of them—and be driven back again 
and again. Their final repulse, however, was not by force 
of arms, but by the prestige of brave old Pope Leo, who 
faced Attila unarmed, and induced him to leave Italy—one 
of the most remarkable instances of the triumph of the spirit 
over the flesh. This book is a translation from the French, 
and is disappointing both as history and as entertainment. 
* * * * 

Most of those who take an interest, lightly amateur or 
severely ornithological, in birds and bird-books, are doubtless 
familiar by now with the name of Raven—we intend no 
pun: Canon Charles E. Raven, author of In Praise of Birds, 
Ramblings of a Bird Lover, and now of a third and equally 
distinguished collection of essays, Bird Haunts and Bird 
Behaviour. Here, anyhow, is the opportunity to make or 
renew a delightful and very worth-while acquaintance. 
Canon Raven writes primarily as an essayist, perhaps, rather 
than as an ornithologist ; but he knows his birds, and the essay 
in his hands, while being the reverse of heavily erudite, is no 
mere vehicle for the expression of its writer's personality ; 
which is perhaps why, when he does tell us something about 
himself, the interpolation is so refreshing and full of real 
charm: as, for instance, when he confesses how, ‘“ Even now 
an angel in a stained glass window always sets me counting 
the number of his quills, and wondering to what family (of 
ducks) his wings would assign him.” There is the essayist 


| 


of the Week 


and bird-enthusiast in one sentence ; with a piquancy added, 
when one considers how familiar with all kinds of stained-glass 


angels this particular connoisseur of ducks’ plumage must be, 
* * * * 


When the Bishop of London was head of Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green, and visited the University, his spirited an 
homely addresses in coHege halls exercised a profound influeng 
on young men. It is pleasant to recognize the old vigoroy 
note in the Bishop’s little book, Why am I a Christian? 
(Cassell, 3s. 6d.), which contains eleven sermons preached ig 
East London in Lent and—not less noteworthy—the questions 
sent to him by troubled or hostile hearers and his replies to 


them. The Bishop emphasizes the practical value of Christi. | 


anity in the moral regeneration of East and West alike, His 
plain answers to the doubters or sceptics will be distinctly 
useful to many readers—especially the compact treatment of 


the evolution difficulty. 
* * * * 


It is not at first. sight obvious with how much tact and 
justice Mr. G. Wilson Knight proceeds in his essay on the 
symbolism of Shakespeare, Myth and Miracle (E. J. Burroy, 
2s.). Perhaps, indeed, his thesis may be misrepresented, 
He is following through the plays which Shakespeare wrote 
towards the end of his life ; and tracing in them the develop. 
ment of Shakespeare’s attitude towards love and hate, the 
problem of suffering and tragic destiny, the fact of death and 
the intuition of immortality. In a certain sense, therefore, 
he attempts to give a history of Shakespeare’s spiritual 
growth. Many people are suspicious of writers who discover 
a “ mystic symbolism ” in Shakespeare ; and often they have 
reason for their distaste. It is not Mr. Knight’s desire, however, 
to prove that Shakespeare had a ‘‘ mystical message ” which 
he wished to deliver; and he leaves open the question whether 
Shakespeare was conscious or unconscious of the symbolisms 
‘which can be discovered in the plays. Now and then hk 
departs from his very carefully chosen middle path ; as when 
he tes the symbolic content of a passage as an argument 
for its aesthetic value. This, for example, he seems to do in his 
otherwise illuminating discussion of The Vision of Jupiter in 
‘** Cymbeline.” The blemish is not a grave one : the pamphlet 
remains a work of originality and depth. 

* * * * 

The Assyrian Christians, or Nestorians, of Northern Meso: 
potamia and Kurdistan have a special interest for many 
English Churchmen. Their romantic story is sketched with 
knowledge and no little humour by the Rev. Dr. W. A 
Wigram in The Assyrians and their Neighbours (Bell, 15s). 
The author is convinced that this little people is a living rem- 
nant of the Assyrians of old, whom they resemble in physique 
and in their fighting qualities. He traces their fortunes under 
successive conquerors, of whom the Turk was the last and by 
far the worst. In the late War the Assyrians, wearied o 
Turkish brutality, resolved to throw in their lot with Russia 
But the Russians failed them at the crisis, and had not British 
help been sent to them at Urmi, they would have been exter 


quarrelsome guests, but those who enlisted in the local levies 
have, he says, rendered good service against Turkish irregulas 
in the hill-country. The Assyrians cannot return to their old 


now settled in Northern Iraq, and others in the Caucasus. 
cS * tk * 
(“General Knowledge Competition”? and “More Books of tlt 
Weck” will be found on page 421.) 


The Competition 


Lire’s Lirrte MIsEeRtEs. 

Tuat we like to read of other people’s sufferings is a commor 
place. That we like it all the more when the sufferers alt 
ordinary men like ourselves, whose sufferings we cal 
understand and appreciate, is even more true. We offer fot 
our new competition a prize of five guineas for the most 
frank and spontaneous expression, written legibly on a past 
card, of three of life’s little miseries; for example, writing 
with a post office pen. The competition will close 
October 11th. 
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¢. E. Montague. By Oliver Elton. (Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d.) 





AcreaT many readers to whom C. E. Montague was only 

a name, though a highly honoured name, will be grateful 

for this memoir by Professor Oliver Elton. We advise 

everybody to read it. Montague had been known for a 
long time to journalists as a consummate craftsman, and 
also to the readers of the Manchester Guardian—who had 
apparently taken care to find out by devious means who 
was the author of the scintillating leading articles which 
were unlike those of any other writer. But he did not burst 
upon the world as a story writer and essayist of peculiar 
quality till he was in his fifties. Professor Elton believes 
that experience at the front in the War brought a very 
appreciable addition to Montague’s graphic power. 

It may well be so. Although Montague’s occupation had 

put him day by day in contact with affairs, he had lived a 
relatively secluded life. The War gave a determining new 
direction to his experience. His gallantry has already 
become a legend among those who know. Beyond the 
fighting age and looking older than his years—his hair had 
; been white from early manhood—he got himself by persistence 
and artifice accepted for service in France as a private soldier. 
His health soon failed in the trenches, but the Intelligence 
Branch, to which he was transferred, has reason to remember 
him with pride. He had dyed his white hair when seeking 
enlistment, and Mr. H. W. Nevinson once said that he had 
heard of men whose hair had gone white in a night from 
fear, but he had only known one instance of a man’s hair 
going black in a night from courage. The present writer 
was much impressed in France by the unusual demeanour 
of respect with which senior officers approached Montague, 
Not that Montague seemed to be aware of that or traded upon 
it; his punctilious observance of every form of military 
' discipline and subordination was indeed so noticeable as to 
_ be almost a joke. 

Professor Elton disclaims any attempt at a “ full-dress 
| criticism” of Montague’s style. This is a pity in a way, 
- for few men of letters are better equipped to do what Pro- 
' fessor Elton seems to have regarded as unnecessary. The 

memoir, admirably put together, nevertheless throws floods 
_ of light on a career which in its main facts will be new to 
' most readers. Montague’s father had been a Roman Catholic 
' priest in Ireland who gave up his Orders for conscience’ sake. 
' When he married, both he and his wife decided that in the 
' circumstances it would be best to leave the embarrassments of 
life in Ireland behind them, and they settled in England. 
_ They were like foreigners in their isolation. They faced 
: facts with exemplary courage, they were honourable in every 
relation of life, and they devoted themselves with unfailing 
| self-sacrifice to the education of their sons. Although 
» Charles Montague, the subject of this memoir, had the good 
' fortune to be under Dr. Abbott at the City of London 
School, he owed even more to his parents than to that 
_ inspiring teacher and practitioner of sound English. The 


q Further Aspects of Mechanization. By Brigadier-General H. 
5 Rowan-Robinson. (Clowes. 6s.) 

| Fighting Tanks. Edited by C. Murray Wilson. 
a Service. 12s. 6d.) 


“Tt is the country that has the courage to scrap its army most 
completely which may come nearest to winning in the next great 
> war, 


(Seeley, 


Tuis prophecy of Mr. H. G. Wells, standing at the head of one 
of General Rowan-Robinson’s most thoughtful chapters, 
Should give us pause. Disarmament is being discussed in its 
_ every aspect to-day: not the least important view is that of 
the practical soldier (we are not quoting the author, but 
expressing a composite opinion based on no little reading and 
discussion) which is in effect that “ limitation of armies and 
navies is nonsense from the fighting standpoint : you might 
4s well agree to discard the use of cross-bows and chain mail : 
| to-morrow’s battles will be between tanks and aeroplanes, with 
smoke-screens and poison-gas as allies.” 


A Consummate Craftsman 


parents made a point of reasoning out with their sons the 
tangled problems of conduct and knowledge. 

The father’s bias against England as the “ oppressor” 
of Ireland explains some of the bias—we think it fair to call 
it so—which ran through much of Montague’s writing. It 
seemed even to some of the greatest of his admirers that he 
often made the worse appear the better cause. Not that 
this was due to the slightest element of casuistry in his 
intellectual or moral make-up; everything he said was 
transparently honest. But it did seem strange that he 
could with perfect seriousness compare the arming of 
Northern Ireland—an arming designed to safeguard the 
right to remain loyal—with the violence of Southern Ireland, 
to the unquestioning discredit of the North. One some- 
times felt that to him murder hardly seemed to be murder 
in the distressed South, and that to him those who stoutly 
refused to be forced out of their attachment in England in 
order that dynamiters and moonlighters might be placated 
were the only proper subjects for trial and execution. How- 
ever, Irish Nationalism was Montague’s hobby. Every 
leading article of his provided the reader with a delightful 
intellectual exercise. His irony was delicious ; his choice of 
the telling word was deadly ; if one had been only vaguely 
in agreement with him at the starting-point, one could not 
resist the conclusion. 

As Montague explains in his letters and diaries, he was 
not a wide reader—though modesty probably compelled him 
to suggest that his reading was narrower than it was—but 
every sentence which he read he read with a view to examining 
its structure. Why was a particular word in a particular 
position? Why did a sentence, at a writer’s bidding, seem 
to hang at one part and then go with a rush forwards ? 
Was a moving sentence an act of premeditation or a divine 
accident ? Montague was a slow reader. His reading was inten- 
sive. Swift, Goldsmith, and, above all, Shakespeare, had been 
his teachers. Among living persons Abbott, Nettleship, W. T. 
Arnold, and, of course, his parents, had formed him. Jowett 
did not count for much. Montague cherished the English 
language so affectionately that a badly constructed sentence 
affected him as though it were a bad smell, but a good sentence 
was to him as beautiful as a rose. 

There is much that we should like to quote from this 
revealing and most interesting memoir, but we must refrain. 
To Montague life was a gay and absorbing adventure. He 
found the eyes of danger very bright. We cannot do more than 
indicate the unfinished meditations entitled ‘* Inexperienced 
Approaches to Religion,” which are printed in an appendix. 
These show that towards the end of his life Montague 
earnestly wanted some spiritual foundation on which to set 
his foot. He had always believed in the ‘* inherent decency 
of things ’’—a phrase, by the way, which he borrowed from 
R. L. Stevenson and was not his own, as Professor Elton 
supposes—and ultimately he was inclined to think that there 
could not be a universal aspiration towards decency without 
some kind of universal design. 


The Passing of Great Armies 


We do not yet understand a tithe of the implications of 
modern civilization in social, political, and economic spheres ; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that the War Offices of the 
world and the public opinion that supports them have not yet 
been able to decide what kind of armament will best con- 
tribute towards self-defence. (No nation to-day would admit 
aggressive intentions.) But General Rowan-Robinson, in his 
brilliant essays, provides us with much food for thought. He 
quotes General von Seckt, who asks what success was achieved 
by the titanic mobilization of armies in the last War? 

‘When recourse must be made to arms, is it necessary every 
time for whole peoples to hurl themselves at each other’s throats ? 
Perhaps the principle of the nation in arms is to-day out of date: 
the fureur du nombre a thing of the past. The mass becomes 
immobile: it cannot manoeuvre, therefore it cannot conquer, it 
can only stifle. The more we increase the masses of our fighting 
men the more certain becomes the triumph of the machine. The 
triumph of the machine is not, however, over man, but over mass- 
humanity. The machine canonly come to life in the hand of man.” 
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So it may come to pass that the present discussion as to the 
citizen armies of the Latin nations may solve itself in a curious 
and unexpected way. They will become useless for war, how- 
ever valuable they may be as training-schools in sociology, and, 
like the old soldier in the song, fade away rather than die. The 
military force of the future will probably be a small, pro- 
fessional, iron-clad army. 

But if we or any other nation develop such an army, we 
shall have to revise in the most radical manner our conception 
of strategy and tactics. Machines will not make warlike 
men. “ Did Goliath not suffer from the fire-power of David ? ” 
our author asks in one of his amusing asides. Tanks and aero- 
planes will not seek out an enemy position and laboriously 
assault it. They will use their mobility : we must unshackle 
ourselves from the tactics and strategy of the past. ‘* We have 
at the moment a precious weapon—a new brand Excalibur 
fresh from the Lake. Handled bludgeon-wise it will lose its 
edge ; in the hands of a master it will prevail.” 

There is no master of the art of war to-day such as 
Alexander, Jenghiz, or Napoleon, and we thank God for it. 
Should such a leader and suitable circumstances arise, he would 
use his new engines by land and air as Napoleon disposed his 
forces on interior lines, as Jenghiz baffled Christendom with his 
cavalry, as Alexander handled his chariots at Arbela. What 
would not the great commanders of the past have given for 
twenty-ton tanks instead of the elephants of Hannibal, wireless 
for the wonderful horse-post of the Moghuls, a Rolls-Royce for 
Tamerlane instead of twenty fast camels on his frantic ride 
to Baghdad, and Fairey Foxes to carry the Eagles of Napo- 
leon at two hundred and fifty miles an hour! Such fancies 
are not altogether frivolous. Our brains are no better than 
those of our ancestors of even two thousand years ago; and 
hardly more than a century has passed since a genius appeared 
who revolutionized the art of war and conquered three 
quarters of Europe. The time for such material conquests 
appears to have passed. The world seems determined to 
establish an enduring peace. We stand on the borders of a 
passing age. But until we are sure that the emergence of such 
a master is impossible, it is well for us to understand that no 
possible or conceivable war between civilized nations will at 
all resemble the last and that it will require very different 
men and methods. 

The soldier of the future will be a highly educated technician, 
able to earn wages in civil life probably in excess of those of a 
clerk. In his hands will be engines of such power and terror 
(and. his own outlook on the world will be so well-informed) 
that he will probably be an enthusiast for peace, as the 
majority of our leading soldiers already are. No one will want 
to fight, ** but by Jingo if they do ” they will be able to exter- 
minate each other so completely that there will be no more 
soldiers. So that it is possible that machinery and science 
may have already, to all intents and purposes, achieved 
the objects for which the Disarmament Commissions at 
Geneva have so long and so patiently striven. 

We have not space to do more than commend, with some 
reservation, the miscellany of reminiscences Mr. Wilson has 
collected under the title of Fighting Tanks. Colonels Fuller 
and Hotblack are well known writers as well as distinguished 
soldiers : their stories and the stories of others who helped to 
form this citizen force are full of interest and humour. But the 
book is disappointing as a whole, for it is a ‘ scrappy” 
compilation. 


The Greatest of Monarchs 


Peter the Great. By Stephen Graham. 21s.) 

Mr. STEPHEN GrauAm has written an absorbing biography of 
Peter the Great. So magnificent is his subject that it is no 
slight on the author to say that he could hardly have failed 
to do so. For, after all, Mr. Graham had the wit to see that 
there was a real place for a new biography of Peter. 

Mr. Graham has given us one of those biographies to which 
we are becoming accustomed, dealing chiefly with the man 
rather than with contemporary history. But he sensibly and 
straightforwardly tells us quite enough contemporary history 
to allow us to see the immense significance of Peter’s achieve- 
ments, even though we may be almost wholly unfamiliar 
with the history of that part of Europe. Incidentally, how 
narrow and provincial is still much of the history which is 


(Benn. 


on, 


taught at the schools and universities of this country, 4 
few years ago, at any rate, the schoolboy’ or undergraduate 
were informed of the turn of the seventeenth into the eighteengy, 
century, almost as if it was marked by one great war alone 
—the War of the Spanish Succession. ‘* The Northern Wa; 
as contemporaries called it, the great triangular contest 
between Russia, Sweden and Poland, was, of course, 








mentioned, but its real significance was never brought honp. 
Yet in the light of subsequent events, the defeat of Charly 
the success of Peter, which was the beginning of the 
Westernization of Russia and the creation of the Russian 
Empire as one of the great, perhaps the greatest of Europeay 
Powers during the early nineteenth century, was actually 
quite as important as the successful attempt in the West , 
prevent a French hegemony of the countries of the Atlanti 
coast. Mr. Graham, with pardonable exaggeration, says tha 
the Northern War was even more important. We may 
searcely admit that; but certainly anyone who can bring 
home to us its true significance performs a real service to. 
wards a better understanding of Europe. 

As we have said, however, the greatest part of-the book 
is a study of its astonishing hero. Mr. Graham has no doubts 
about the importance of Peter. 

“He was, without doubt, the greatest monarch in modem 


history. Napoleon rose from the ranks, but Peter voluntarily 
went down to the ranks. That was greater.” : 


Mr. Graham is able to produce much to support this imposing 
claim. It rests, of course, essentially—and here we come to 
the central paradox of Peter’s story—not on Peter as 4 
zeneral or as an autocrat, but upon Peter as a civilizer, It 
seems difficult to doubt that this one man alone by an 
exercise of the human will almost without parallel, dragged 
a whole vast country out of barbarism into the modem 
Western world. What the Renaissance and the Reformation 
combined were to the rest of Europe, Peter alone was ty 
Russia. Russia is not an Asiatic country. She is, of cours, 





_ a blend between the West and the East, but she much mor 


nearly approximates to a Western than an Oriental country, | 
And for this she has to thank one man, Peter. And sh? 
has to thank a quality in him which it is so rare, so startlin, & 
so incredible almost, to find in a man born to autocracy, that, © 
once we have discovered it, there can no longer be any doubt)” 
of his blazing genius. That quality is, of course, Peters) 
unbounded willingness to learn, his unique capacity for hun} 
bling himself before even the humblest, if by so doing hy 
may learn something of the art of life. a 


** Peter, do this; Peter, do that,’ says the shipwright on th 
Buitenzaan, and the most terrible autocrat in the world meekl— 
does as he is bid. There was no humbug about his Dutch appro f > 
ticeship. He passionately desired to be a workman in the yarkj” 
and he was one, dressed like one, lodged like one, worked liky” 
one. He took the utmost pains to preserve his incognito. ...F 

When his identity was discovered and the crowds began to annoy 
him, he quitted Zaandam and went to work in the docks of th)” 
East India Company, where he could be more free of annoyaney 
He and his suite all got themselves Dutch clothes. No dou” 
Peter was difficult to hide in clothes. The story is told of som 
foolish workman who came up to him and stared at him as if hy 
were @ museum specimen. The Tsar knocked him down on tli 
spot. ‘Hey, hey, Marzen,’ his comrades said, .‘ you've bee 
knighted.’ Marzen picked himself up ruefully, but did not ig 
to exchange blows. He was called ‘The Knight’ for the mm 
of his life. . ... Peter and ‘ Alexasha’ (Menshikof) worked 0f 
this vessel until it was completed. It was little more than ay” 
pentering—carpentering with more and better tools. Peter wy 
not satisfied. He wished to create—did not wish to carry 0} 
always other men’s plans, or for ever to copy models. So he toy” 
lessons in designing. Ho filled a great many notebooks. Bij” 
he discovered that in shipbuilding the Dutch were unoriginiy” 
They worked from models. New types of construction did 0" 
originate there, but in England. The principles taught wey 
principles in copying. Each model had to be studied individual 
and it would take years to gain a wide knowledge. When ! 
learned that in the British yards shipbuilding was done {ri 
first principles, controlled by mathematical theory and not bie 
models, his interest in Dutch craft vanished.” a 


as 


Peter seems to have preserved a sort of personal modes 
right through his life. As late as 1700 we find him only takin” 
the rank of captain in his own army. And again and agai 
there are instances of his great caution in the field. HP 
was not, and evidently did not consider himself to be, 
great general. He was a great worker, a great organiztly” 
a great modernizer, and that is something much rarer. Thi” 
as we have already said, is the central paradox of his life 
That it should be possible to call this man a great civilizd 
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wil A} ;. astonishing, for in another capacity he was the most published of Indian womanhood. The topic is one that 
cae appalling barbarian, the most horrible savage imaginable. has been recently thrust into angry and unhappy prominence : 
“s ah The tortures and murder of his son are, of course, notorious ; but with Miss Wilson s pictures no one could be angry, they 
1 War" put what it is harder to realize is that executions done by are drawn from life with understanding and sympathy. 
pin. his own hands were quite ordinary events in his daily life. Had she cared to point a moral, she would probably have 
a. Mr. Graham gives us some extremely interesting personal agreed with ‘“ Al Carthill ” :— 
t tc details: of wis ph him to have been a typical : ‘The loss of man-power to a nation in war is a grievous loss, 
Chatle, neurotic and s ist. e was tortured by dreadful night- ry cone the a of woman-power by — ? India 
Pep mares; which, with extraordinary modernism, he took at 108 pap = wet “- pts oe pee hte : wp the prinw and 
= the one time to recording on paper when he woke in the morning. : 5 Cae, ee ee rang a 
ussian F 1:nfortunately Mr. Graham does not tell us if any of these There is no moralizing, however, with Miss Wilson. She 
iropean F  iocuments have been preserved. His sadism was obvious takes us straight through forbidden doors into the women’s 
actually all through his life, and it is clear that it was not the brutal, quarters in an orthodox Moslem household in the Punjab ; 
West to callous cruelty of a great animal. It was the wild, tormented She shows us the daily life of the occupants ; and she leaves 
Atlantic cruelty of a profoundly neurotic man. Indeed, Peter is a US to our own conclusions. Of all her cloistered heroines 
me that classical example of the neurotic of genius. His modesty, the most vivid is young Bilkis, with her transparent veil of 
€ may F mounting at times to a lack of self-confidence, but more Purple and gold, her cherry-red silk trousers, her grey eyes, 
a bring often producing only his magnificent capacity to learn from and her soft and shapely face. Brought in as junior to a 
Ice. to. others, proves beyond doubt that in some ways he was a barren wife, she did her duty only too well, dying at the 
sensitive man. On the other hand, Mr. Graham rightly says birth of her fifth child before she was eighteen. 
€ book that he was perhaps the greatest autocrat, the man whose It is not all pathos in Trousers of Taffeta. There is humour 
doubts will was least bridled, who has ever lived :— and an almost photographic power of observation and 
“The West has made a strong impression upon him, and he description. It makes us shrink again under the insufferable 
moder believes that by act of will and through implicit obedience to heat and shattering glare, smell again the “ olfactory Babel ” 
intarily § his command he can make Russia Western. ‘There are no limits of the bazaars, hear again the shrill chatter of idle women. 
, Sala ty cco: eeaier tas - Pos po peaiensind > “history. But behind it all is the infinite tenderness of a woman who 
posing ait. iy: Mines Sie ineile Mihi,’ Glemliaain Sacra ella has worked among her Indian sisters, to allay their pains 
ome to book = : 8 and ease the burden of vicious traditions. It will be a long 
Tr as a i time before India can afford to do without Margaret Wilson 
we. ° e ° ike. MESTON. 
<i Criminals and Babies shine — 
ragged The Company of Cain. By Al Carthill. Blackwoods. 5s. 
eo Trousers of ‘Taffeta. By , Mosaic Wilson. ry see aed Cane Youth Through the Ages 
‘mati 8. . 
ah Wey though these two books differ, they yet have points The Story of Youth. By Lothrop Stoddard. (Victor Gollancz. 












enough in common to justify a joint review. In each of 
them a whimsical title gives little indication of their message. 
Each of them, in its different way, has a quiet charm of style. 


course, 
“h more 


ountry, | 

nd she _ And both of them flood with the light of first-hand knowledge 
artling | some aspects of Indian life which are utterly unknown to 
y, th,  ™most of us and ‘find no place in political controversy. ‘ In 


y dou) Our city,” says Miss Wilson, ‘* we don’t talk about the relation 


Petey of dominions to the Empire, about legislative reform, or 
r hune Policies of primary education. For these and the kindred 
ying Iv | silly subjects which occupy men, we care nothing. Our 


topic is Babies, just Babies. 
the ways and means thereof.” 
But let “ Al Carthill” bring his contribution first. He 
has been chafing, it seems, under the unjust suspicion of being 
a pessimist, and in The Company of Cain he sets out to 
demonstrate the optimism which he disguised, not unsuccess- 
fully, in The Lost Dominion. His way of doing it is to narrate 
the stories of some dozen macabre crimes which came under 
his notice as a judge in India. Round them in each case he 
weaves a study, sympathetic rather than condemnatory, of 


4 And marriage, of course, as 
; on the ie 
meekl) 
apprel: 5 
e yark i 
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as if the psychology of the criminals ; and the whole is imbedded 
on “a ' in a discursive, and often learned, series of reflections upon 
ae i@«OUF Weak human nature and its origins. The crimes them- 
the ree selves are of types which old Indian officials will readily 





recognize. Some of them are not exclusively oriental : 
Shylock, for example, always runs the risk of reprisals, though 
they are not always so appalling as the death which befel 
Chattarbhuj. Others, like the murder of little Lakshmi by 
two young brides as a sacrifice to ensure them against sterility, 
have their roots in primeval superstitions which are still 
widespread and powerful. 

On our success in dealing with the detection and punish- 
ment of Cain’s companions, “ Al Carthill” writes with 
authority. He has pungent things to say about the attitude 
of the Indian public to crime. The jury system, like most 
of us who have seen it in operation, he regards as “* wholly 
out of place in India and noxious.” Of legal reform he 
despairs : “the various reforms introduced into the penal 
law in the last few years have all been in the direction of 
rendering trials more lengthy, more inconclusive, and more 


— to the legal profession.” No newborn optimism 
ere ! 






















Miss Wilson’s book, she tells us, is “ simply a story about 
| 4 few women and myself.” Her readers will give it higher 
E rank ; for it is the second fascinating study which she has 










15s.) 

“ A poy baby! How lucky!” His Spartan mother plunges 
him into a bath of water and wine—if he cannot stand that 
shock, then it is better for him to relinquish his hold on life 
immediately. After a few days, Lysander is inspected by a 
committee of experienced warriors. If he has no _ serious 
physical defects, then good luck to him ; but if he is a weakling, 
to the mountains with him, to perish! Under his mother’s 
efficient but untender care, Lysander is left to develop his 
tiny body, not swaddled in innumerable clothes but dressed 
in a woollen shirt and given plenty of fresh air. In many ways 
he is brought up like the modern child to-day. He is lulled to 
sleep by war-songs and tales of doughty Spartan deeds; no 
night-light burns in his nursery, for ** the Spartan boy should 
not know the meaning of fear.” 

At seven years old, Lysander leaves his home and joins the 
Spartan equivalent to our Boy Scout Troop :— 

“He sleeps on a bed of straw or river-rushes, mixed in winter 
with thistle-down. He is allowed no blanket even in the coldest 
nights. His only clothes are a woollen shirt and a rough woollen 
cloak. He dives into the Eurotas when it is skimmed with ice, 
and wrestles naked in the snow.” 

Meanwhile he learns to read, write and sing—sufficient educa- 
tion for any Spartan warrior. 

Lysander’s father watches his development keenly, taking 
him frequently to dine at his military mess, so that he may 
listen and profit by the conversation at the dinner table. From 
the ages of twelve to eighteen, Lysander joins a larger company 
of older boys, where he lives a life which corresponds in some 
ways to our public school training, but the physical demands 
made upon him are much more severe: games are sham 
fights ; rations are meagre in the extreme :— 

‘Like the rest of the Spartan training system, these short 
rations have a purpose. Their object is to sharpen the boys’ 
wits and develop qualities like craft and resourcefulness. So the 
hungry Lysander and his comrades are shown a way to satisfy 
their gnawing appetites ; they are bidden to steal their extra food. 

At early dawn and after nightfall, Spartan boys go slinking 


‘about dwelling-houses, butchers’ shops, poultry yards, orchards, 


and vegetable gardens, intent on stealing food. If they succeed, 
they eat their fill in their messes, praised by their instructors 
and envied by less fortunate companions. If they are caught in 
the act, they are flogged and deprived of one of their regular meals, 
for having thieved so ill.” 
An example of the eleventh commandment in practice! 
For the next two years of his life, Lysander, who is now in a 
state of “ approaching youth,” undergoes the military training 
of Sparta. This period of his life he spends as a secret agent 
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of the military police bureau, whose mission it is to keep the 
slave Helot population in subjection. He “ roughs it” in 
every way and gains in diversity of experience. At twenty, 
when Lysander is considered to be a “ youth,” he starts his 
serious business of military training for active service, and— 

“from a boresome barrack existence and endless drill and iron 
discipline, active warfare came as a joyous sort of vacation. For, 
once on campaign, the Spartan soldier had a relatively easy time 
of it. Drill was moderate, rations were abundant, and officers 
permitted many unusual liberties. As Plutarch well says, ‘The 
Spartans were the only people in the world to whom war gave 
repose.’ ”’ 

When Lysander reaches his thirtieth birthday he is admitted 
to full Spartan citizenship; he ‘“ can attend the public 
assembly, hold office, join a man’s mess, have a house of his 
own, marry, and raise a family.” Lysander is at last recog- 
nized as a man. 

In The Story of Youth Mr. Lothrop Stoddard has raced 
through the ages telling us some of the significant facts about 
the life and education of boys and girls from the dawn of 
history to the present day. No training at any time has been 
so uncompromising in its aim—the making of a fighting man— 
and so successful in its result as that to which the Spartan 
youth submitted, so admirably described in this book. For 
many generations this little nation, which Mr. Lothrop 
Stoddard tells us could not put 10,000 genuine Spartans in the 
field, never lost a war and were the terror of their Athenian 
neighbours. Is it not time that we devised some method 
of education which would be equally uncompromising in its 
aim—the making of a peace-loving citizen—and equally 
successful in its result ? 

Mr. Lothrop Stoddard has written a fascinating book full of 
the most diverse facts and the most diverting stories. He has 
contrasted throughout the ages the upbringing of the rich and 
the poor—he has inevitably found much more data to go on 
about the rich ; that of the boy and the girl ; he describes the 
varying relations between parents and children at different 
times ; the food which children ate, the clothes they wore, the 
games they played, what they were taught, how they behaved. 
The one omission which we feel detracts from the accuracy of the 
perspective of this survey is that Mr. Lothrop Stoddard gives 
no picture of the modern girl, for it is surely in the development 
of her training that progress in education during the last 
century can perhaps best be seen. The author draws no 
deductions from his facts, but the reader will doubtless draw 
many. 


Consolations 


Near and Far: New Poems. By Edmund Blunden. (Cobden 
Sanderson. 6s.) 
Sailor With Banjo: 


By Hamish Maclaren. 


Entertainment in Rhyme and Song. 
(Gollancz. 6s.) 

Ir is among the privileges of poetry to enshrine permanently 
the beauty and romance of former days. Every age has, 
of course, its own beauty, or, at any rate, its own romance. 
But many people are born out of their time; they prefer 
‘true rules to new inventions”; and, happily, there is 
for such people the consolation of poetry. There is, indeed, 
more than mere consolation ; for to the true poet, as to the 
sensitive reader, imagination is itself the central reality. 
The mind is the only abiding citadel of man, and it follows, 
therefore, that only those things which naturally haunt 
the mind of an individual have real vitality for him. 

Mr. Blunden and Mr. Maclaren, different as they are in 
many ways, have this much in common: they both subdue 
time to imagination, and make of the past a living present. 
Mr. Blunden subdues place as well. His new book contains 
a number of poems on Japanese subjects, written during 
his three years’ lectureship at the Tokyo Imperial University, 
These poems are reprinted from a small, limited edition 
published in 1927, and Mr. Blunden tells us that some of 
his critics commented upon their English tone and accused 
him of being ‘an incorrigible Briton.” Superficially—but 
only superficially—those critics were justified. They were 
fundamentally wrong, however, in expecting a poet to be a 
tourist. The poet, by the very necessity that makes him 
a poet, carries his own universe within himself, and on reaching 
a foreign land he will naturally look for points of unity with 
his own inner world rather than for mere external diversities. 


Se 


— 


In “ Ornamentations,” Mr. Blunden relegates such external. 
ities to their rightful place. They imprison his Spirit for 
awhile, but only :— 
* till 
Thought spies one rose or daffodil.” 
Strange temples and strange birds may give the Japanese 
landscape a momentarily unfamiliar appearance; but jj 





after all, is everywhere essentially the same. Thus, Mr 
Blunden begins “ The Visitor ” :— 
“‘ Suddenly the other side of this world wide, 
Whose proud extent even conquering Steam allowed, 
Grew near as the garden-gate ; no mountain then, 
No rosy-torturing desert, no dead lake, 
Nor jungle, whirlpool, jealous frontier stopped us. 
We moved within the wings of some ten words 
Into a most familiar country air, 
And like spring showers received it from the hills 
That stood from our own hills ten thousand miles— 
Or none ; we paused along the yellow plains, 
And kissed the child that ran from shyer.friends 
To take our hand ; and we could tell what passed 
In unknown language between old pouchy boatmen 
Among the huge bullrushes where for ever 
Dwells the uncaptured serpent six yards long, 
Whom the small fish warping the waters’ brim 
Decline to notice.” 
Apart from its “‘ Japanese Garland,’ Mr. Blunden’s volume 
contains some two dozen poems under the general title of 
‘“* Moods, Conjectures, and Fancies.” Some of his meta. 
physical exercises, such as ‘“ Values,” are subtle in thought 
but laboured in expression. For ourselves, we prefer Mr, 
Blunden in his simpler moods, such as this sextet to “ Sip 
William Treloar’s Dinner for Crippled Children ” :— 
“* Here walks the shade of Whittington in bliss; 
O greatness and good-nature, still you thrive ! 
I thank my God, Charles Lamb is still alive 
In these new Londoners ; they shall not miss 
The crown of life ; here’s Coram, Dickens, Hood, 
Christmas and Christ profoundly understood.” 
But, best of all, we like Mr. Blunden in his characteristiy 
role of quiet country observer and chronicler. Such poem 
as “ The Kiln,” “ Epitaph,” and that charming portrait of 
an old-time village schoolmaster, entitled “‘ The Geographers 
Glory, or, The Globe in 1730,” show that he well sustains 
his supremacy in that capacity. 

While Mr. Blunden wears the mantle of John Clare, the 
spirit of the sea-balladists has descended upon Mr. Maclaren, 
For sheer verve and jollity his Sailor With Banjo is surely 
unsurpassed in modern poetry. He introduces us to th® 
seafaring company in a quayside tavern in ‘ the great day = 
of sail,” and his songs and chanties catch the old-worl 
tang, but with a spontaneity and emphasis all his ow, 
Here, for example, Tom the Rambler takes up his instrument: 7 

“ Tum-ti tiddle, tum-ti tiddle, plink-aplonk, pling ! 
Tom the Rambler’s off again, for time’s on the wing, ¥ 
And Paddy Murphy’s dancing with the landlord’s daughter— 
Come and drown your sorrows in the tavern by the water. 
Toorelaye, toorelaye, or stay away and sneer ! . 
Life’s a little toddle ’twixt a cot and a bier, : 
And that’s the truth of anything and who are I or you 
But two little bantams crying cock-a-doodle doo!” 
Well, who could “stay away and sneer”? The music i 
irresistible, and Mr. Maclaren, with equal success, rings matj 
changes of mood and melody from his banjo. But not al 
of his fifty items are given up to gay irresponsibility ; ther 
are, especially among the songs of a pedlar who visits th 
tavern, some poems of grave beauty and exquisite tendernes. 
Here are the two middle stanzas of ‘‘ Wayfarer’s Thorn ” - 
*O never a tree but fairly grows ! 
Slight birch, the lady of the woods, 
And oak, and ash, and sweet wild rose, 
And cypress in starlit solitudes : 
Laburnum and lilac, cherry, larch, 
Red rowans in the hills of home, 
Slim sallow wands that flower in March, 
And ilex by the salt sea foam. 
Aye, elm and apple, and beechen dales, 
Dim silvery firs by silent seas— 
But still shall rove Time’s nightingales 
Thro’ hawthorn-trees and blackthorn-trees ; 
And holier yet, in music’s wake, 
As holly’s lamps when autumn ends, 
Sweet hawthorn blooms for sorrow’s sake 
And blackthorn boughs are pilgrim’s friends.” 
A first reading of these poems is pure, unconsidered enjoyment, 
A second reading is needed to discover the wealth of though! 
and emotion and the fine craftsmanship which Mr. Maclart! 
hides beneath his easy and, apparently, effortless mannet 
His book is unique and wholly delightful. 
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A Remarkable Lady 


Life’s Ebb and Flow. Reminiscences by the Countess of 
Warwick. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


picrurr. to yourself a young woman living at the end of the 
eign of good Queen Victoria; she is a great aristocrat, 
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Se mate 


descended from Oliver Cromwell and Nell Gwynne ; married 
by five clergymen in the presence of royalty at Westminster 
Abbey, and at twenty years of age Chatelaine of Warwick 
Castle. She is an exceptionally lovely woman—how lovely 
the numerous pictures of her early years appearing in the 
present volume bear witness—the acknowledged beauty of her 
day, and she has grown old beautifully and gracefully. She 
js a great huntswoman, famous for her riding, and numbers 
among her intimate friends princes, Cabinet Ministers (there 
js scarcely 2 Prime Minister, from Dizzy to MacDonald, who 
does not figure in her pages), poets, scientists, and wits. Yet 
the aristocrat becomes a Socialist, the huntswoman a humani- 
tarian who turns Easton Park into a sanctuary for animals, 
the friend of princes a champion of sweated workers. It 
js difficult enough for a man to flout the set of preferences and 
prejudices which compose the conventional social and moral 
code of the stratum of society into which he happens to have 
been born. How much more difficult for a woman, and not 
only a woman, but a Victorian woman who, born aristocrat, 
turns Socialist at a time when Socialism was a word of 
reproach, a sinister cover for Anarchism, Atheism, and Free 
Love, when no Socialists were aristocrats and practically no 
Socialists were women. 

That a woman placed so “ high” should stoop so “ low” 
would to-day be a remarkable social phenomenon. In the 
1890's it was a portent. The portent was made possible by a 
remarkable combination of qualities, political insight—the 
Countess of Warwick seems to have been almost alone in her 
age in realizing that large-scale philanthropy was no substitute 
for political justice—passionate hatred of cruelty and injustice, 
a realistic appraisement of the excuses with which rich and 
powerful persons salve their consciences for indulging their 
tastes—“ Killing for necessity should be speedy and painless, 
but well-nourished followers of the Hunt should recognize 
that killing for pleasure is a form of Sadism ’’—and an un- 
shakable courage to face the obloquy and contempt, the 
misunderstanding, deliberate and unwitting, the dishonest 
slander and the honest abuse which the course she had chosen 
naturally provoked. 

Of all the incidents recorded in this striking book the 
Countess’s conversion to Socialism and her relations with King 
Edward (it would be difficult to say as to whether Society 
was angrier over the first or gossips busier with the second) 
will be read with the greatest interest. The story of her con- 
version is dramatic. She gives a ball at Warwick Castle, 
reads a criticism in The Clarion for making merry when the 
poor are starving, posts up to London to remonstrate with the 
Editor—was she not, after all, giving employment by her 
expenditures on champagne and lace ?—receives a lecture by 
him on economics, in the course of which both of them forget 
to lunch, returns to the Castle, orders £10 worth of books 
on Socialism, takes lessons from a professor of political 
economy, and becomes a lifelong Socialist. 

; That Edward VII. made her the repository of his confidence 
is obvious; she is, moreover, a shrewd observer, and her 
remarks throw an interesting, if painful, light upon the 


| Testrictions by which the lives of royal personages are, or 


| forty years ago were hampered. 


























» the State. 


I quote some typical 
passages :— 


“He would give the most detailed care to the consideration 
of other people’s problems and troubles, was always, ready to 
help and was full of wise counsel. ... He gave to his private 
friendships the practical insight that might so well have served 
But he was a thwarted man for many years. His 
was a practical mind bored by inaction. What faults of char- 
tend the prince had were caused by reason that the man was in 
ro He was forced to lead a life that would have bored the 
ullest mind, and the lack of an absorbing job drove him back 
on social duties so-called and amusements. He suffered in the 
measure that he was a man, not a puppet.” 


It is clear that part of the attraction of the Countess’s 
company for the Prince lay in the fact that from her he could 
obtain first-hand information of the conditions under which 
the mass of his countrymen lived, 

C. E. M. Joan, 


Fiction 
Three Exceptional Novels 
A High Wind in Jamaica. (Chatto and 


Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Death of a Hero.- By Richard Aldington. 


By Richard Hughes. 
(Chatto and Windus. 


8s. 6d.) 
The House of Gold. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


A High Wind in Jamaica is one of the finest of the few truly 
original works of fiction that have appeared in the last few 
years. This is saying a great deal, for we are told that the bane 
of this generation, with its sweating and straining after 
originality, is that it rarely achieves much beyond sweat and 
strain. But with Mr. Hughes, originality shines in his work 
as naturally as the halo upon the head of a saint. He has 
just that sense of abnormality, that innocent callousness 
for which saints and children are notorious. One drops into 
his book as into fresh water that takes the breath away by 
its limpidity, freshness, and the masterly simplicity of its 
effects. This is a tropical morning :— 

“The morning advanced. The heated air grew quite easily 
hotter, as if from some reserve of enormous blaze in which it could 
draw at will.” 

“ Quite easily hotter *°—Mr. Hughes, like those astounding 
days, can “ quite easily ” and “ at will” rise, widen and deepen 
from subtlety to subtlety. 

The scene is the Jamaica of the sixties. A family of English 
children are living in a wild part of the island in a wild tumble- 
down house. There is an atmosphere of ungoverned, animal 
enjoyment, for the whole scene in the island with its animals, 
negroes and forests, pools and lagoons for diving in, trees to 
climb, paths to explore, even to the increasing premonitions 
of earthquake and the final catastrophe of hurricane, is 
carefully seen with a child’s eyes. Every word which would 
impose adult preoccupation, fear and moral feeling upon the 
scene is carefully eschewed. The world is the huge, slightly 
abnormal world of the detached and almost mindless wonder 
of little animals—and the little animals are the children. 
These opening pages in Jamaica are magnificent. They 
communicate a marvellous sense of beauty and power to 
the reader, as though he had gone back to the fresh and 
uncontaminated sources of his own life, his childhood, without 
using the sentimental ladder of adult memory to reach them. 
The ensuing pages in the pirates’ ship are splendid too, but 
not quite so good. 

The children, the eldest of whom is thirteen, and the rest 
from ten downwards, have been sent to England because 
of the catastrophe. They are captured by pirates and are 
transferred to the pirate ship. There they stay, enjoying 
themselves mightily and scarcely aware of the strangeness 
of their situation. This cargo of animal innocence most 
laughably embarrasses the pirates, especially the captain, 
who curses the day that he took such an inconvenient and 
happy cargo aboard. The story is not, however, primarily 
an adventure story. It is a most profound study of child 
character, without tears or complexes. Two thirds of the way 
through, there is a murder which I find very hard to believe in ; 
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ang with the weight of this crime upon them, the succeeding 
pages lose their freshness. “There is a note of adult bitterness. 
Towards the end when a steamer rescues the children Mr. 
Hughes’ insight is rather too explanatory. . To borrow from 
him a simile he most effectively uses for his children, his book 
is like a tadpole, all head and a lively body tapering away. 
But it is something like a work of genius. ' ; : 
There is something tragic in the garrulousness of those 
who were embittered by the War. How. many writers, who 
could not rid their system of the poison, have been ruined by 
it! Death of a Hero is a long-winded book, full of outbursts, 


sermons, and denunciations. , It is the story of the forbears, 


life and premature death in the War, of George Winterbourne, 
a pleasant, priggish, young intellectual who was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter. I do not know why it is that people with a 
passion for truth, which Mr. Aldington has, should convert 
4the passion into one of venomous hatred unless the twoare 
extreme poles of the same passion: but here are a hundred 
pages of the most scathing denunciation of the generation 
who reared up children to be killed in the last War, that, for all 
I know, have been written. For a while the hell-fire-and- 
damnation sermon is interesting. But, after seeing the 
people Mr. Aldington hates, and comparing them with the 
characterless and sentimental figments of intellectual earnest- 
ness whom he loves, one’s conclusion is that he has, after all, 
merely preached a sermon and made the devil more interesting 
than the deity. One sighs for that Barren Hay, that Antic 
Counterpoint. George, the artist, worried by the two women 
who are quarrelling over him, is real enough, but what a little 
prig he is! On the other hand, when the War comes and 
George joins the Army, Mr. Aldington packs up his sermon 
and is excellent. I am very tired of this plague of War books, 
but Mr. Aldington’s account of George’s service in France, 
held me to its tragic end. Those last hundred odd pages are a 
grim and exciting piece of first-class narrative writing. 

In his last book of short stories, Liam O’Flaherty was aiming 
at the mark to which he has now attained in The House of 
Gold. That is to say, he has been hammering and narrowing 
his work like a smith to the utmost sharpness of passion and 
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white hot action, and reading this book is like being helg by 
the fascination of an anvil, deafened by the clangour of it, and 
dazed by the smoke. The whole action takes place in twenty. 
four hours, and in this time occur one seduction, one 
rape, a robbery under arms, a riotous Irish fair, and two 
murders, and a death from paralysis. The horror and yb. 
limity of these passions are occasioned in this small Irish 
town by the presence of a voluptuously beautiful woman 
married to an impotent usurer, a Dostoevskian monster, who 
has the whole town, from the priest downwards, in his grip, 
The wild tragedy is a serpent’s nest of writhing passions, which 
Mr. O’Flaherty excels above all living authors in describing, 
The atmosphere is tense, and the rapid action rings out vigor. 
ously. 
But while in this book Mr. O’Flaherty has widened his 


range to a certain extent, his defects as an artist become 


increasingly clear. His capacity for physical description js 
unequalled, but his creatures become more and more either 
beautiful or monstrous animal enormities with scarcely any 
minds at all. 
tinguishable from one another. Everyone is shouting and 
raging, as Mr. O’Flaherty stands beside them and pumps the 
contorting passion into them, and at times they are inflated 
to the grotesque dimensions of melodrama. This lack o/ 
proportion is very noticeable in The House of Gold, and the 
result is that such a scene as the interview between the usuret 
and the priest, who is in his power, is utterly unconvincing, 
It is, however, a fine, powerful and exciting book. The 
character of the usurer’s mother, a terrifying little dwarf, 
‘* with a mouth like a knotted bag,”’ is a fine example of Mr. 
O’Flaherty’s tense, physical portraiture. 
course, as violently anti-clerical as any of his previous works, 
and it will be an interesting test of the true intention of the 
Irish censorship., Will it become like all censorships, religious 
and _ sectarian ? V. S. Prircuert. 


POISON IN THE GARDEN SUBURB. By G. D. H. 
and M. Cole. (Collins. ‘7s. 6d.)—Mr. and Mrs. Cole’s new 
detective story is disappointing. A bewildering number of 
characters appear in it, and we feel that so many of them ar 
suspicious that the reader’s attempts at detection are futile, 
This is not flattering, and surely the appeal of detective stories 
is that the reader hopes to flatter himself by solving the 
problem before him. There is good material in this book— 
but too much of it. Perhaps this is due to the serial form in 
which Poison in the Garden Suburb first appeared. The general 
reader, who does not consider himself an expert in this kind of 
story, will no doubt enjoy immensely Mr. and Mrs. Cole’ 
upheaval in the garden suburb. 


THE WISE FOOL. By Olive Armstrong. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)}- 
Miss Armstrong has made the mistake of focusing our atten- 
tion on an entirely uninteresting and insipid character—a 
peasant girl who leaves her home in a small town on the 
Ulster border to take up domestic service, first in Dublin 
and then in London. One cannot feel that there is the slightest 


importance or interest in her trifling experiences with the) 


family of the dreary little Dublin solicitor, in the colourless 
Anglo-Irish household in London, or in the little snobberie 
which Miss Armstrong takes so seriously. She has followed this 
creature at the expense of her one really living character, 
and that is the slatternly, capricious, and purposeful mother 
of the girl. Mrs. Mooney ought to have been developed. 
She has blood in her veins, and her gay and sardonic figure, 
supreme in smuggling, intrigue, and repartee, puts considerable 
life into the final chapters when the story returns to the 
* troubles ” on the border. The whole is a neat if uninspired 
little study of the Irish temperament. 


BLACK JACK HOUSE. By L. Allen Harker. (Murray. 


The book is, of. 


They become, consequently, scarcely dis. § 


” 


7s. 6d.)—Readers who appreciate quiet, dignified, old-fashionel F 


charm will enjoy this characteristic novel by Mrs. Harket 
The house of the title is one of those pleasant, double-frontet, 
stone houses in a cathedral town, and its owners, Ben and Ant 
Haviell, with whom live their niece Mimi and her small daughtet 
Faith, help to sustain gentility, in these hard times, by taking 
paying guests. It is thus that John Stanley, a vigorous 
Americanize1 engineer, comes into Mimi’s life. John 5 
engaged upon a big plumbing contract at Ferminster Hall, the 
Elizabethan seat which Lord Wroughton has sold to a nouvedt 
riche purchaser. Faith is the illegitimate child of Lom 
Wroughton’s son, who was killed in the War. Mimi hersel 
is as pretty and insipid as her name ; but Faith inherits het 
father’s decisiveness. She takes an instinctive dislike 
John, and proves a constant source of friction between him 
and Mimi after their marriage.. John and Mimi, ‘though 
genuine enough creations, fail to engage our sympathy % 
affection. But some of the subsidiary characters are 0 

natural and charming; and Faith, with her disconcerting 
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BRITISH WOMEN IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By ELSIE M. LANG. 16/- net. 
A history of the Woman pioneers, with 57 con- 
porary illustrations. 





BANNED BY :-THE CENSOR. 
By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON. 3/6 net. 


The Author of “Potiphar’s Wife” now reprints 
three of his sketches which were banned by the censor. 


STERILIZATION OF THE UNFIT. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 7/6 net. 


Its methods and bearings upon national health and 
welfare. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D. 15/- net. 
A vitally helpful book to every member of the 
family. 


THE POISON OF PRUDERY. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, |, 7/6 net. 
A survey showing its evil influences throughout the 
ages, 


WHAT CHEER? 


1,597 Merry Stories for All Occasions—with 


index, compiled by RALPH’ FROST. 6/- net. 
THE MASCOT BOOK. 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. 5/- net. 


A popular enc yclopedia of Bringers of Luck, with 
their legends and beliefs. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MILLENIUM. - 


By UPTON SINCLAIR. 7/6 net. 


A thrilling and amazing “ looking forward” novel. 





ELECTRIC LOVE. 


By VICTORIA CROSS. 7/6 net. 
Her best story since “ Anna Lombard.” 
FLAMES OF VELVET. 
By MAURICE DEKOBRA. 7/6 net. 


Lila of Vienna’s thrilling adventures with a mad 
doctor, 


JIM TRENT. 
By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
7/6 net. 
A story of divorce and its effect on the guilty 
parties, 


GSMB~ Please Send for Catalogue. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 


Cobham House, 24 & 26 Water Lane, 


LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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CASSELL’S 
Just Published. 


HISTORY OF SWEDEN 


By CARL HALLENDORFF and ADOLF SCHUCK 
The first comprehensive and authoritative history in 
English by two professors of repute in the University 
of Stockholm. 171 illustrations. 25/- net. 


WHY AM I A CHRISTIAN ? 


By the Rt. Rev. ARTHUR F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
BISHOP OF LONDON 

Not every Christian can give a reason for the faith 

he holds. This friendly volume meets the need with 

arguments all can appreciate. 3/6 net. 


ATTILA: THE SCOURGE OF 
GOD ; By MARCEL BRION 


Translated from the French by Harotp Warp 


Hitherto Attila has been a legendary figure of fright- 
fulness; here, in the first modern biography of the 
mighty Hun, we have a picture of the living man 
himself. 8 Half-tone plates. 12/6 net. 


I WILL BE GOOD 


By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
Memories and impressions of Victorian times. “A 
delicious book.’—Sunday Times. Delightfully illus- 
trated by Maud Tindal Atkinson. 10/6 net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
WORLD POETRY 


An exquisite volume of the world’s finest poems, translated 

by the greatest English poets. A treasure for every library 

or bookshelf. 1,828 pages. Cloth, 10/6 net; half-leather, 
15/-; full morocco, 25/- net. 


7/6 Novels 
ROPER’S ROW By WARWICK DEEPING 


Over 78,000 copies sold. 
(Also a Collectors’ Edition, limited to 500 copies, 
signed and numbered, 21/- net.) 


MILLENNIUM By TEMPLE THURSTON 


“Tt is filled with characters that are hewn out of raw 
and vital life.’—Referce. 560 pages. 


THE EMPEROR OF AMERICA 


By SAX ROHMER 
“A good thriller—it goes with a great swing.” —Referee. 


THE RELUCTANT MADONNA 


By MARGUERITE STEEN 
“A clever and witty novel that might well make 
Strindberg chuckle in his grave.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WHATEVER GODS MAY BE 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 
“One of the remarkable books of the year—the art 
is admirable.’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE RETURN OF THE 
SCARE-CROW _By ALFRED NOYES 


“Joyous and fertile in comic invention.”—.4 berdeen 
Journal. “ A merry commonsensical book.”—Every man. 


FIRST QUARTER © 3s. p.5. mais 


“A graceful and charming character study.”—Referee. 
Just. Published. 


ON THE RAMPARTS OF 
PARADISE By CELINE LHOTTE 


Translated by OLIVE WapsLey 
This novel, awarded the Northcliffe Prize for 1929, 
gives a moving description of a poor woman’s life. 
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An Authentic Life b * 
H.HESSELL TILTMAN 
Out To-day Large Demy 8vo 21s. Mis 
LORD RIDDELL says :—** An excellent 
Biography. A most valuable book. 
It tells the story of Mr. MacDonald’s 
life in a graphic, accurate, attrac- Bro 
tive fashion. Mr. Tiltman has 
performed a _ national _ service.” 
Jarrolids. 
PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LIMITED 
’ Litt 
His' 
THE LETTERS OF DISRAELI 
to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield 
Edited by the 
MARQUIS OF ZETLAND 


No more remarkable correspondence has ever seen the light of day than the Letters written by Disraeli 
to Anne, Countess of Chesterfield, and her sister, Lady Bradford, during the years 1873 to 1881. 

Lady Beaconsfield died in 1872, and inthe middle of the following year Disraeli’s long acquaintanceship 
with the.two sisters suddenly blossomed into an extraordinary intimacy. Disraeli was then nearly 70 years 
of age and on the eve of his splendid six years’ Premiership, and no fewer than 1,600 Letters written by 
him to the sisters have been preserved. 

“Seldom has the historian,” Lord Zetland says, “had placed at his disposal the written evidence of a rela- 
tionship at once so illuminating and so rare. As I sit fingering the actual letters of this singular correspondence 
written day after day, week after week, and, indeed, year after year, at odd times and from divers places, 
on sheets of paper heavily edged with black—incongruous indication of his undying memory of Mary Anne 
—I am driven constantly to asking myself—is this real, or am I dreaming? Are these, in very truth, leaves 
torn from the humdrum book of real life? Can this strange romance be, in very sooth, that of a nineteenth- 
century Prime Minister of Great Britain?” 

The unique appeal of the Letters is their blending of an almost passionate emotion with the.exercise of 
statecraft in its highest form. Disraeli addresses the sisters, and more especially Lady Bradford, in the 
language of a lover, and this vivid human interest is set against a social and political background as fascinating 
as that of any period in English history. 

The Letters provide a moving narrative of great events—the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, the 
conferring of the title of Empress of India upon Queen Victoria, and the Congress of Berlin—and an 
entertaining commentary on the personalities of a great epoch. 

Good reading has rarely been afforded in such superb abundance. 


A very few of the Letters appeared in the official Life of 
Disraeli; the remainder have never before been published. 


Two Volumes: £2 2s. net the set 
ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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frankness, is a delightfully fascinating, yet unsentimentalized, 
child, whose development we follow with keen interest. 


STRANGE MOON. By T. S. Stribling. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Stribling returns in this novel to Venezuela. 
But the present story, unlike his Fombombo, is not a serious 
study of Venezuelan life, but a clever excursion in melodrama. 
Eugene Manners is an ingenuous New Jersey engineer, who 

; south to stake an oil claim for his firm. He falls an easy 

to the wiles of Ramon Valera, a Venezuelan aristocrat, 
and, in spite of repeated and very uncomfortable disillusion- 
ments, he continues, with humorous naiveté, to be outwitted. 
The action is complicated by an American naval intelligence 
officer in disguise and by the peon Pacheco, who has a sound 
legal claim to the land in which the oil is bored, and who hates 
both Manners and Valera. There is plenty of well-staged 
excitement before Manners, finding solace in the arms of Sola 
Merida, the dancing girl, at last abandons the fight, counting 
oil well lost for love. . 


A Library List 


MiscELLANEOUS :—The British Year Book of International 
Law, 1929. (Oxford University Press. 18s.)——The 
Female Spectator. Edited by M. Priestley. (John Lane. 
ts. 6d.)—--The Picture of Paris. By L. S. Mercier. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) Tenant Friends in Old Deptford. 
By E. Chase. (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.)——The 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. By J. Burck- 
hardt. New edition. (Harrap. 42s.) 


BiocraPnHies :—The Life and Letters of Sir Harry Johnston. 
By A. Johnston. (Cape. 12s. 6d.)——-The Amorous 
Adventures of Augustus of Saxony. By K. L. Von 
Pollnitz. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.)——James Ramsay 
MacDonald. By H. H. Tiltman. (Jarrolds. 21s.) 
The Life of Benjamin Disraeli. Vols. I. and II. (New 
Edition.) (John Murray. 21s.) The Letters of Disraeli 
to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield. Vols. I. and II. 
Edited by The Marquis of Zetland. (Benn. 42s.) 


Lirerary :—The Sense of Glory. By H. Read. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.)}——A Literary. History of 
England. By B. Groom. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
The Characters of Jean de la Bruyére. (Routledge. 15s.) 
—tThe English Novel in France. By M. G. Devonshire. 
(University of London Press. 10s. 6d.) 














| History anD TRAVEL :—The Cambridge History of India. 


Vol. V. Edited by H. H. Dodwell. (Cambridge University 
Press. 30s.)\——-German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-— 
1914. Vol. II. Selected by E. T. S. Dugdale. (Methuen. 
2ls)——China: A New Aspect. By H. Stringer. 
(Witherby. 12s. 6d.) China: The Land and the 
People. By L. H. D. Buxton. (Oxford University Press. 
15s..——Where Lion Reign. By A. Hodson. (Skeffing- 
ton. 18s..\——-The Cathedrals of England and Wales. 
By T. F. Bumpus. (T. Werner Laurie. 25s.) The 
ined) of a Jungle-Wallah. By C. Hose. (Witherby. 
2s, 6d. 


Fiction :—Likeness of Exe. By P. Macdonald. (Collins. 
* 1%. 6d.)\——T he Love of Jeanne Ney. By I. Ehrenburg. 
(Translated from the Russian.) (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
——How Amusing! By D. Mackail. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)\——-The Trail of the Lotto. By A. Armstrong. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Those Were The Days. By A. A. 
Milne. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Mrs. Dalloway Jacob’s 
Room——The Voyage Out——The Common Reader. (New 
Edition.) (Hogarth Press. 5s. each.) 

















General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 

submitted is awarded this week to Mr. A. M. Hyamson, 
overnment of Palestine, Immigration and Travel Section, 
erusalem, for the following :— 


From whose names are the following terms derived ? 
- An abigail, a lady’s maid. . 
- A Billycock hat. 
» A Goliath. 
- The Guillotine, 
- Lynch Law, 
. A Philippi. 
/. The Schomburgk Line, The Boundary line between British 
‘wana and Venezuela. 
. 8. A Shillibeer, an omnibus. 
9. Shrapnel. 
. 7 An Uriah Heep. 
= A Robert Macaire, A highwayman, 
2. To philander, 
-13. To boycott. 


Answers will be found on page ix. 


NSIDo re whe 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 412.) 

These four well-printed, handy-sized volumes, Die Langere 
Sammlung der Reden Gotamo Buddhos, translated into German 
by Karl Eugen Neumann and published by Verlag R. Piper 
and Company, Munich (cardboard, Mk.48; cloth, Mk 60), 
are of interest, not only to German students of the religion of 
Gautama Buddha—which at one time covered a large area of 
India, and still exerts a wide influence in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, China, and Japan—but also to that 
considerable circle of Western readers who know German, 
because at present there exists no complete English edition 
of this work. Wisely rejecting the old-fashioned black-letter 
German print, the publishers employ in these volumes an 
easily read Latin type-style to lay before interested readers 
Herr Neumann’s~ rendering of the Buddhist canonical 
scriptures. In the welter of favourable criticisms of the 
Sammlung printed in the circular which the enterprising 
Verlag Piper have just issued, one comes from no less a 
person than Mr. George Bernard Shaw, who says : 

‘““T can say that in placing a complete translation of the Buddhist 
canonical scriptures within the reach of the German people you are 
rendering as great a public service as that of the first publishers 
of Luther’s translation of the Bible.” 


These are words of praise upon which we cannot improve. 
* * * * 


Two local naturalists, Mr. N. G. Hadden and Mr. E. W. 
Hendy, have done a very useful piece of work in compiling 
their Guide to the Natural History 6f Porlock and District 
(Taunton, Lyceum Press, I1s.). The district is unusually 
varied in character, and therefore its fauna and flora are 
extensive, as the pamphlet shows. Of the red deer of Exmoor 
the authors say that there was no regular hunting between 
1825 and 1855, with the result that only sixty deer survived, 
the rest having been shot in and out of season. The sections 
on birds, butterflics, and wild flowers are specially full, and 
include a number of species that are rare elsewhere in England. 


* * * * 


Mr. William H. Terry has devoted a slender velume to 
Judge Jenkins (Grant Richards and H. Toulmin, 10s. 6d.), 
who defied the Long Parliament and was detained in prison. 
The Welsh judge, who was born in 1582 and died in 1663, 
was evidently a stout fellow. Imprisonment and even the 
threat—perhaps not seriously meant—of execution could not 
weaken his loyalty to King Charles. But it cannot be said 
that the papers in which he argued that the Parliament 
had usurped the power which it undoubtedly exercised are 
either interesting or important, and these papers form the 
main part of a disappointing book. 

* * * * 


The publication of Count Corti’s monumental work on the 
Rothschilds excited a great deal of interest. Anyone who 
found himself involved in the two large volumes could hardly 
rest until he had finished them both. To read two such 
volumes, however, is a serious undertaking. Mr. M. E. 
Ravage has written an independent one-volume history of 
the house, Five Men of Frankfort (Harrap, 10s. 6d.). It is a 
lively and interesting book, cordially to be commended to all 
who wish a briefer account of the great financial and political 
influence of the Rothschilds. There is more interpretation of 
character ; there are more sketches of the milieu in which the 
Rothschilds worked ; and-though the book is much less valu- 
able as a document than Count Corti’s study and reads more 
as if the story had been “‘ written up,” there is no doubt that 
it will find a wide and appreciative audience. 


* * * * 


For sidelights on English country life in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century we can commend the new volume 
admirably edited by Mr. S. A. Peyton, of Reading University, 
for the Oxfordshire Record Society. The Churchwardens’ 
Presentments in the Oxfordshire Peculiars present the failing 
efforts of spiritual units to supervise manners and morals 
and to excommunicate offenders. There were three 
‘** peculiars ’’—two groups of parishes under Thame and 
Banbury subject to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, and 
a third group under Dorchester, where the Archdeacon of 
Oxford had jurisdiction. The churchwardens were some- 
times zealous but were often indifferent. Some of them 
reported non-churchgoers, whether Roman Catholics or 
Dissenters, especially under Charles I. and Charles II. Others 
were ready to present cases of immorality. There is one 
instance at least of a man selling his wife to another man by 
weight, at 2}d. a pound. One village complained that the 
parson could not or would not preach. It is noticeable, as 
the editor says, that the non-churchgoers were seldom a penny 
the worse for the proceedings against them, and that in the 
eighteenth century these “ peculiar” courts became mere 
formalities. Yet the practice of requiring offenders to do 
penance died out very slowly. A case occurred as late as 
1882. 
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‘Travel 


(This week marks the end of our summer series of Travel Articles. 
The autumn and winter series will begin next week. The following 
exciting episode, though outside the usual scope of our travel 
notes, may, we feel, stimulate some of our readers to travel farther 
afield.—Iid. Spectator.) 


A God on Holiday 


WE were exploring the little fishing village of Shiogama on 
the Pacific coast of northern Japan. It was a typical 
Japanese village street we were tramping, fifteen feet or so 
wide, lined on either side by thatched-roofed wooden houses, 
with open sewers moat-like in front of them. Only bright 
sunshine from the Cambridge blue skies, and a healthy tang 
from the sea near by relieved the stagnant squalor, till, round 
the corner, came the god. 

His advent began with an inexplicable shouting and 
clatter. Then we saw a priest, in a black kimono, with 
white silk lining showing here and there, carrying a sort of 
bishop’s crook with three metal rings hanging from it. 
Behind him came a large multi-coloured palanquin with long 
wooden shafts, borne by some thirty youths in blue smocks, 
white cotton shorts, the Japanese tabi—that combination of 
sock and sandal—on their feet, and with bath towels knotted 
turban fashion round their close-cropped heads. 

‘** What's all this ?’’ I asked. 

** Oh, that’s the local god,” said my friend John. ‘* They 
are taking him on his yearly outing. You see, in Japan 
every féte is connected with a temple. The gods realize 
the need of the people for occasional distraction, and encourage 
them to celebrate in the sacred precincts. One good turn 
deserves another, so every year each god gets his outing, too. 
The lads of the village carry him round the streets in state. 
... Let's follow them up. We are sure to see some fun.” 

We did. 

The procession had moved on, and behind. it a gathering 
crowd of villagers of all ages and in divers costumes. We 
wedged ourselves in as near as possible to the bearers, for their 
gait intrigued me mightily. They lurched from side to side, 
while their hands on the shafts twitched violently, and their - 
eyes rolled terrifyingly. As they staggered along they 
intoned a hoarse, rhythmic chant of, ‘“‘O ha-chi-mon! O 
ha-chi-mon !”’ which, John told me, was the name of the 
god. 

“They look drunk,’ said I. 

** No, no, it is only the spirit of the god which is moving 
them. All the twitching and the lurching is due to irregular 
bursts of divine energy.”’ 

I looked closer ; and then I remembered where I had seen 
similar antics before, in the West—the West End of London 
at a spiritualist séance. - 

By now the pace was becoming more rapid and th 
inspiration of the god more violent, under the encouragement 
of a larger and larger crowd. 

** Where are they making for ?” I asked. 

“The god has several calls to pay on the extra-faithful 
who have made special offering.” 

Sure enough, there came one of these halts in the main 
street. The palanquin was set on trestles before the porch 
of the favoured house. The owner came out, saluted 
profoundly, then offered refreshment to the perspiring bearers. 
A short pause, then en route again in a series of convulsions 
and wider and more terrifying lurches. 

The noise became deafening. As the hubbub rose the 
writhings increased and, of a sudden, came disaster. The 
bearers were moved to a five-yard dash along the street, all 
sense of direction was lost, the palanquin spun round at a 
giddy speed, and then hurtled in an ugly zig-zag right 
through the plate-glass window of the Shiogama General 
Store. 

* There’s going to be trouble now!” 

. “ No, not necessarily. The people are quite accustomed to 
such incidents. In Japan, gods move in a mysterious way 
their blunders to perform.” 

A chipped divinity and sheepish bearers, blinking like 
wakened sleep-walkers, were extracted from the debris, 
while the priest made abortive efforts to maintain a respectful 
attitude in the crowd. Explanations began as a chorus, but 
settled down shortly to a trio between a policeman, the 
priest, and the owner of the store. 

** Whose fault was it?” asked the policeman. 

The storekeeper’s eyes rested for a moment on the poorly 
dressed fisher lads and then on the sumptuous silk of the 
priest. He forthwith decided that he had no blame for the 
hearers ; his quarrel was with the god. 

“ By Jove,” said John, “ he is going to bring an action for 
damages against the god! We must not miss this. They 
have decided to stop the procession pending a settlement of 
the case.” sa: 







——. 
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The hearing before the Headman of the village came ott 
three days later. Storekeeper Suzuki conducted his own 
case, but the god was defended by the High Priest of the shy; 
His defence was an attack on the bearers. The spirit of thy 
god was powerful indeed—he was the last to deny it—but 
other spirits had had their share in the business, he dee! 
and called witnesses to testify as to the nature of the refresh. 
ment provided by the villager before whose house the palangujy 
had halted. Suzuki would have none of it. He had been 
young himself and borne the god in the annual process; 
He knew what irresistible thrills emanated from the Olympian 
passenger. 

It was clear by this time, even to us, that public sympathy 
was all on the side of Suzuki; and the Headman’s ju 
given at great length, was merely an expression of the 
popular will. 

** Manifestly,” he said, ‘‘the bearers are in no wa 
responsible. It is accepted tradition, which our priests g 
all times and in all seasons affirm, that, when once mer 
mortals lay their hands upon the shafts of the palanquin, 
their movements are under the direct control of the Presence, 
To suggest that other agencies can intervene is to sap the 
faith of our people. I cannot take the responsibility of 
accepting such a suggestion, and I am sure that my reverend 
friend would not wish me to do so. 

‘I therefore give judgment against the god, and order 
compensation to be paid to Mr. Suzuki from the funds of 
the Hachimon Temple. Furthermore, in pursuance of my 
function as protector of the public interest, feeling that the 
god in his present disposition constitutes a ‘public peril, | 
respectfully order that three annual festivals shall pass before 
he is again taken out of his temple.” 

When next we were passing that way, we called in to se 
O Hachimon again. There he was behind the bars of his 
shrine, doing time, philosophically, in full view of the public 
he has outraged. The good folk bear him no ill 
however, and areas respectful as ever. They even throy 
a copper or so in large offertory tray, to help him on with 
the damages. He went wrong, of course, but he is taking his 
punishment .. . like a man. ‘ 
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A New Motorists’ Dictionaty 


Dictionary of Automobile Terms in Four Langu 
English—German—French—Italian. By R. Schmi 
Bory 






Published in England by David Nutt (A. G. 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London. (5s.) ; 


Moror touring on the Continent, with its possibility of 
daily change of language, will be helped materially by 
useful little book. Since the first edition of the dictieng 
appeared nearly twenty years ago great changes have tak 
place in the development of the motor-car. From this thi 
edition, revised and enlarged by H. Erblich, archaic 
relating to motor mechanism and motoring generally 
been omitted in favour of new and up-to-date words. 
Certainly the modern motor-car will take one a long ¥ 
without the necessity of visiting the repair shop—but } 
occasionally, when the unexpected happens, a knowled 
of the language of the country in which the breakdo 
occurs is really important. The ordinary dictionary 
notoriously worthless in such cases. This little Dict 
of Automobile Terms, however, helps the motorist in Germ 
whose ignition fails to say, “die Ziindung setzt aus”; 
France, “il y a des ratés d’allumage”; or in Ital 
*VPaccensione non funziona regolarmente.” On the oii 
hand, some may shudder at the dictionary’s equivalet 
for “ puncture of tyre”? and other terms. The Gem 
for the former is given as “ Pneumatikdefekt” ; wil 
is much too stilted. Many motorists might prefer t 
brevity of “ Ein Loch” or “Eine Panne”! Neverthert 
as in most languages there are many ways of 83 
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the same thing, the Dictionary of Automobile Terms 0 ae 
a long way towards smoothing the traveller’s way. =e 
well printed, on good paper, in blue cloth binding, ! 

measures 6} by 4} inches—a convenient size for referent Wil 






It might be longer than its two hundred and twenty-tht 
pages. The next edition doubtless will be longer—and | 
hope it will contain an appendix explaining the mean 
of the words used on foreign road signs. 









[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help ' 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They? 
written by correspondents who have visited the places des 
We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the T' 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 G¢ 
Street, W.C.1—Ed. SpecTator.] 
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| FOR THE TABLE 


containing: 
| ENGLISH DICTIONARY (23,000) | FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


CLASSICS & MYTHOLOGY 

| ATLAS (145 COLOURED MAPS) — FRENCH & LATIN QUOTATIONS 
| (36,000) ENGLISH QUOTATIONS 

| ENCYCLOPEDIA (7,000) PROVERBS 





ient Size for Desk Use: Inches 8 X 74 X 7 Overall 
| Benin Various Styles of Leather: From } Roan to Crocodile 


Prices from £3.15 .0 Complete with Case 





Write for Prospectus: 


ASPREY & CO., LTD., 169 (S) NEW BOND ST., W.1 


BS ens 




















One difference between the 
keen cutting Kropp and 
ordinary razors is the close, 
even grain produced by 
hand-forging—another_ cogent 
reason why the Kropp is 
paramount. 


In case, Black Handle ... 
ve Ivory Handle ... 


10/6 
18/— 


From ali Hairdressers, Cutlers, Stores, etc. 


The 


never requires grinding. 
Send postcard for a copy of “ Shavers’ Kit,’? Booklet 
No. 155. 


USBORNE, GARRETT & Co., Ltd., London,W.1. (Wholesale only) 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Bringing a Great Institution 
UP-TO-DATE 


There is no finer commemoration of Christian 
- workers than to render the machinery more efficient 
to carry on their labours. 


MR. HOWARD WILLIAMS 


was Hon. Treasurer of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
until his death this year. 


MR. WILLIAM McCALL 


was Chairman of Council until his death this 
year. 


To keep’ their memory’ green 


it is proposed to rebuild the Ever-Open Door and 
Receiving Houses of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes in 
Stepney Causeway, E. 1. 


H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. 


(President of the Homes), writes commending the 
Memorial: “ No two men could have served the 
Homes with more generous and _ self-sacrificing 
devotion. . . . It is most fitting that a perma- 
nent Memorial should be erected to their memory.” 


Send your gift to-day to the Right Hon. Lord Sudeley, Hon. Treasurer, 
Memorial Fund, 18-26 Stepney Causeway, E. 1 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
Paid up Capital ae eco = ia £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ese ote ea ae ae ee £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
EAST and WEST AFRICA. 


FORTNIGHTLY CRUISES 


to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, 


HAMBURG 


and back. 


TOURS to SOUTH AFRICA. 


UNION CASTLE 
LINE "asics. 





Are You Deaf ? 


so, you can be relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 
to give relief. THE DRUMS are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 
no wire or string attachment. . 

TE FOR PAMPHLET, mentioning this paper. 


British Agent: D. H. WILSON (Dept. 9). 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 29, Park Rd., Leitk, EDINBURGH. 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


F 
DLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
BERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W. 1. 





Coloured Illustration Free. 











WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE 


AT 
NON PROFIT RATES 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


for Mutual Life Assurance 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; 
17 Pail Mall, S.W.1. 


FUNDS £20,700,000 









































A BURNING QUESTION 


Do not burn:your garden refuse: it is wasteful. Ensure a 
supply of excellent organic manure by treating lawn 
mowings, leaves, weeds and general vegetable refuse with 
ADCO. Results prove that Synthetic Farmyard Manure | 
made by the ADCO PROCESS is the most effective substi- | 
tute for animal dung. The manure shortage is a serious 
question, but 


ADCO WILL ANSWER IT. 


ad water added to refuse as it accumulates will produce a rich | 
naw in from two to six months: thousands of tons are made | 
annually by gardeners, farmers, fruit growers, nurserymen, schools and 
institutions. ONE CWT. OF ADCO MAKES 2-3 TONS OF MANURE. 
ADCO ACCELERATOR, for use with soft green refuse, 28lbs. 4/6, | 
. B/-, lewt., 15/- P 

STANDARD ADCO, for use with tough material, 28Ibs. 6/3, 56lbs. 11/6, 
lewt. 22/-. : F 4 | 
Reduced prices for 5cwt. or more. Cash with order. Carriage paid to 
nearest goods station. Your Gorn and Seed Dealer stocks ADCO. 


ADCO, LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Hatry Group Collapse 


Ir is many years since the City has been called upon 
to face so disagreeable, and in many respects, so serious 
a situation arising out of a collapse in a group of Stock 
Exchange securities as that with which it is now con- 
fronted. I have used the word “ disagreeable ” advisedly, 
because, while by no means desiring to minimize the 
extent and importance of actual losses which may be 
sustained both in the City and by the public, it is the 
circumstances surrounding the event, quite as much as 
the losses themselves, which may well cause distress to 
those who have at heart the long-standing high traditions 
of the City of London in everything pertaining to finance. 
AN UNPLEASANT SITUATION. 

The time, however, has not yet arrived, either for 
fully taking stock of the situation as regards the probable 
extent of losses suffered or of the quarters on which the 
losses must chiefly fall. Nor can any useful purpose be 
served at the moment by pointing to some of the obvious 
morals which arise out of the recent crash, though the 
time will come when these will have to be referred to 
in no uncertain terms The mere fact, however, that 
four directors of the group concerned stand charged 
with certain offences, while it gives some clue to the 
unpleasant background of recent events, also enforces 
restraint in any commeuts made at the present juncture. 

REPERCUSSIONS, 

I only propose, therefore, this week to summarize 
very briefly the main features of recent developments, 
so that some idea may be gathered as to the nature of 
the situation which has to be faced, though it may 
be well to state quite frankly that even those who are 
nearest to the catastrophe and its effects are quite 
unable at the moment to estimate the precise measure 
of its consequences. In some respects it is probable 
that they have. already been exaggerated in certain 
sections of the Press, but, on the other hand, experience 
shows that events such as those of the past week usually 
have repercussions lasting over a considerable period, 
and I fancy it will be some time to come before the 
Stock Exchange as a whole will be able to shake itself 
free from the after-effect of the collapse in the Hatry 
group of shares. 

Bic Financia, TRANSACTIONS. 

Without attempting a review of the business career 
of Mr. Clarence Hatry, there are few who will not recall 
the fact that some ten years ago he was closely associated 
with the affairs of the Commercial Bank of London 
which came to an ignominious end. For some time very 
little was heard of Mr. Hatry, but in recent years he has 
once again come gradually, but surely, into prominence, 
and working from the centre of the Austin Friars Trust 
and certain other financial concerns, including Corporation 
and General Securities, he has been an active factor 
in finance for some two or three years past. The Cor- 
poration and General Securities achieved considerable 
success in the matter of the flotation’ of various loans, 
but notably Corporation issues, something like £40,000,000, 
it is understood, having been placed by the company 
during recent years. In connection with some of his 
Trusts, Mr. Hatry’s other activities have been concerned 
more with the flotations of Industrial and miscellaneous 
concerns of which a notable example was the Photomaton 
Parent Corporation, while one of his most recent achieve- 
ments was the welding together of a number of important 
steel companies, the transaction involving financial 
arrangements running into a good many million pounds. 

UNEASINESS. 

For some few weeks there had been an uneasy feeling 
in the City lest these financial transactions were becoming 
of an unwieldy character, while the delay in publishing 
reports by one or two of the companies in the Hatry group 
also increased this feeling of uneasiness. Beyond, how- 
ever, this general feeling of anxicty with regard to the 
magnitude of operations being undertaken, there seems 
to have been no suspicion of anything of an irregular 
character having taken place in any of the financial 
transactions. 


. group degenerated into a veritable slump, so that ; 







Tue Sitump BEcins. 
By the middle of last week, however, the fall whid 
had taken place in some of the shares of the Hatp 






quote a few instances,, Photomaton 5s. shares whie 
at one time this year touched 16s., fell to the nom; 
quotation of Is. last Friday, while Corporation and 
General Securities £1 shares fell from about 29s. to 
nominal figure of 4s. Altogether it may be estimatai 
that, taking the nominal price of last Friday momj 























the shares of the Hatry group showed a depreciatigit ‘The 
from the highest of the year of fully £10,000,000, iB privile 
greater part of the fall, moreover, having occu ¥i!! 
within the week. sa i 
THE Brow Fats. endito 
It then became clear that serious events were j,—) The 
pending, and confirmation of that fear was quiche 4 Mr. 
forthcoming on the Friday morning in the shape of th Pr 
order by the Stock Exchange Committee suspendiy a the. 
dealings in the shares, not only of the Hatry group dj of my. 
companies, but in Wakefield Corporation 4} per cei #!et 
stock. The market naturally was impressed in particu ” _ 
with this ban upon dealings in a British Corporatigl® yon 
stock, such an event being unprecedented in the annjjf in July 
of the Stock Exchange. It was felt that matters hy made | 
evidently assumed all the dimensions of a crisis yi = 
some unpleasant surroundings, an impression which wy teed 
formed at the end of the day by the announcement under 
of the arrest of Mr. Hatry and three of his co-directoyf& cut in; 
Readers of this article may be referred to the pr. et 
ceedings at the Guildhall last Saturday for obtaining > ‘an 
an idea of the charges levelled against Mr. Hatry ani advan 
his associates. It will be noted that the pledging qj the for 
Wakefield Corporation Stock Security for a large low — 
played an important part in the charges, thus perhay Tales 
giving a clue to the action of the committee in suspendiyf even t 
dealings in that stock as well as in the shares of th em 
Hatry group of companies. parca 
DEVELOPMENTS So Far. we de 
Meanwhile, the City is concerned with the situatigf amour 
which has to be met as a consequence of the even a 
I have roughly outlined. Preceding the action of th 
Stock Exchange Committee with regard to dealingf) Whe 
certain of the Banks had already instructed Sir Gilbef® ‘© the 
Garnsey to make an exhaustive inquiry into the positix “ 

A A has, I 
of the Hatry companies, and although the examinatial® that 
promises to be a protracted one, we have already hii fact t 
as an outcome the presenting of petitions for the com bi Ma 
pulsory winding-up of Austin Friars Trust, Ltd., Dun “gy 
Trust, Ltd., Oak Investment Corporation, and Ci potent 
poration and General Securities, Ltd. criticis 

Having regard to the extent and steadiness of thie" the 

° . asse 

slump.in the Hatry group of shares anxiety naturally von ; 





concentrated upon the effect likely to be produced up 
the next Stock Exchange Settlement which by the ti 
this article appears in print will have. been conclutel 
With such appalling “ differences ” in prices to be m 
at the Settlement expectations were general of numer 
failures; indeed, actual instances were known whe 
the losses were exceedingly severe, while from the proviné 
came the definite announcement of one or two Sted 
Exchange failures. Following, however, upon te 
order suspending dealings, the London Stock Exchay 
Committee last Monday further enacted that all brokt 
who had dealt in the Hatry group of shares and also; 
the stock of the Corporation referred to must be calf 
upon to disclose the names of their clients and mean¥ 
arrangements were made amounting to virtually 
postponement of the Settlement in this special gr 
of stocks and shares, the object of which, it should 
understood, is not so much to protect those i 
might have heavy “ differences” to meet as to aid! 
process of investigating the character of the dealil 
which had taken place together with the names 
the parties concerned. All the same the action of ! 
Committee -in- postponing the Settlement undoubtel 
had a steadying effect upon the market. while, 

only on the Stock Exchange, but throughout ! 
City generally, the prompt action of the Stock Exchalf 
Committee and the manifestation of its determmatg i 
to sift to the bottom the dealings in the Hal@¥,,;,. 
Group evoked general satisfaction. FP heen so 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





———— 


BRITISH CELANESE, LIMITED 





INCREASING PROFITS—“CELANESE IS NOT RAYON” 





DR. H. DREYFUS’S 


FRANK ADDRESS 





Tae tenth ordinary general meeting of British Celanese, Ltd., was 
held on the 18th inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Dr. Henry 
Dreyfus (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—It is again my 
privilege to preside at your annual ordinary general meeting, and I 
will ask the Secretary to read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report. ; 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said : I want first of all to apologize for the absence 
of Mr. Whigham, who is well known to you as chairman of the 
Celanese Corporation of America, in which this company is largely 
interested. Mr. Whigham is detained in New York on the business 
of the American company. I have also to apologize for the absence 
of my brother, Dr. Camille Dreyfus, who for the same reason is not 
ableto be present. I presume you agree that the report and accounts 
be held as read. (Agreed.) 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR'S OPERATIONS. 

Many events have happened since we met at the general meeting 
in July of last year. You know from the papers and all the reports 
made that the artificial silk industry has been passing through a 
difficult time, and therefore the result of last year was not favour- 
able. Many rumours have been spread about the fortunes of your 
company in view of the difficult position of trade during the period 
under review, and subsequently, and especially in view of the big 
cut in prices which your Board decided to make in the latter part of 
last year. These rumours have been for the most part pessimistic, 
and in the minds of interested parties the wish was probably father 
to the thought. The more the development of your company 
advanced, the more efforts were exerted against your company in 
the form of propaganda. Anyhow, unfortunately for such interests 
and fortunately for you, the status of your company and its develop- 
ment was quite different from what was broadcast right and left. 
It may have been intended to influence the sharéholders and others, 
even to cause a depression in these shares. From the date when the 
present Board took office the company has gradually and persis- 
tently forged its way, and is now in the forefront of the artificial silk 
industry in this country. To achieve this position most effectively 
we decided, in addition to many other points, to raise the large 
amounts of capital required. In all our efforts we took a long view 
of what had to be done, regardless of the temporary difficulties which 
arose, 

EARNING POWER AND POTENTIALITIES. 
When I had the pleasure of addressing you last year I referred 


| to the meanings of the words ‘‘ Reconstruction,” ‘‘ Earning Power ” 


and “ Potentialities.”” So far as reconstruction is concerned, that 
has, I think, passed out of everyone’s mind to-day, although at 
that time it was still in the minds of many people, owing to the 
fact that the necessity of such reconstruction had been suggested. 
The two main items, therefore, are the earning power and poten- 
tialities of your company. I explained that the assets, however 
large, are useless unless supported by such earning power and 
potentialities. I specifically referred to this in view of the public. 
criticism made against the substantial goodwill item of your company 
in the balance-sheet as compared with the disproportionate amount 
of assets existing at that time. I explained that a company having 
even ten million pounds’ worth of assets, but no earning power 
commensurate with such assets, is of no value, even though for these 
assets substantial amounts of money may have been spent and 
retained for various reasons. I suggest that even in the artificial 
silk industry, if the large amount of capital invested in the viscose 
process in the form of plant should, by any chance or misfortune, 
become obsolete, they would be worthless or only worth break-up 
value, even though the goodwill at that time might appear in the 
balance-sheet as unsubstantial, or, say, Is. Besides, what is the 
relatively small amount of goodwill standing in our balance-sheet 
8 compared with the enormous goodwill expressed by the market 
valuation of the securities of some companies if you set it against 
the nominal value of the capital figuring in their respective balance- 
sheets? I also referred to the rather unfavourable trade conditions 
then existing, which caused me to make a rather reserved declaration 
regarding the immediate outlook for your company. I am to-day 
pleased to be able to tell you that, in spite of these unfavourable trade 
conditions, and the largely reduced prices, we have been able to 
increase substantially the profits and to further develop the 


pcompany’s earning power and its future potentialities. 


; BALANCE-SHEET. 

Coming now to the balance-sheet, you will have noticed that the 
o ts, consisting of land, buildings, fittings, &c., now amount to 
eae ane 000. You also, no doubt, did not fail to observe that 
e Hoating assets of the company have reached over £3,000,000, 
ne of about £1,737,000 for stocks, raw materials, &c., plus 
' 516 | amt to about £655,000, plus a cash balance of about 
om a. making a total of about £3,908,000, as against the 
ebtedness of your company to creditors of £552,000 odd, making 

‘ eu assets and cash position therefore about £3,356,000. 
at — to that, your company has, as mentioned in the report, 
1 ond ; ,000 in exercising the option on a certain royalty agree- 
* a n view of the development of your company it was 
. seq to exercise this option, and the transaction is already 
A ageous to the company and will be more so in the future. 


8 : 5 ep . 
: ar as the company’s financial position is concerned, it has never 


p <“" 80 strong as to-day, and you will realize this when you carefully 





study the balance-sheet. I have especially mentioned the floating 
assets, because, in the criticism made after the issue of the report, no 
reference was made to this point. I saw it pointed out somewhere 
—I do not quite: remember where—that, while our cash position 
last year was two and a half millions, it had gone down to one and a 
half millions. This is quite easy to explain. It is natural that 
when we raised fresh capital it was not our intention to keep it 
in the cash-box'‘of the company. It was intended to be employed, 
based on a definite programme, for plant and working capital, 
and only partly as cash, which I am sure you will agree is quite 
substantial. When you consider this position and the further 
explanations which I am going to give you about the actual earning 
power and future potentialities, you will understand how completely 
justified we were in asking for further capital at the time and how 
wisely it has been employed. 

You will have observed that, as in the past, the company’s holdings 
in American Celanese and Canadian Celanese shares are not valued 
in the balance-sheet, with the exception of a few thousand American 
shares, which were subscribed for as rights, and which appear 
therefore in the balance-sheet for an amount of about £40,000. 
The progress reports of both these companies are, I am pleased to 
say, highly satisfactory. You will further notice from the balance- 
sheet that the stock-in-trade and raw materials have increased very 
substantially to over £1,700,000. This was largely due to the bad 
trade, which forced us to accumulate stocks to a certain extent. I 
am glad to say that in about the first two months of the current 
year the excess stocks have disappeared. 

RECENT PROGRESS. 

In regard to the question of the progress up to date, about which 
it was promised in the report that a statement would be made, it 
is not my intention to give you detailed figures, as this would not be 
in your interest as shareholders. In the month of June the profit 
was over £100,000, after charging debenture interest, but before 
depreciation and any other writings-off and adjustments that may 
be necessary at the close of the year. In the month of July we 
reached £118,000 on the same basis, and if it had not been for the 
threatened strike (which became a fait accompli at the end of the 
month) this figure would have been over £130,000. 

You will understand that the threat of this industrial disturbance 
affected us even during the July period, as it meant that deliveries 
were suspended, and there was a general slowing down of orders. 
The month of August, as you will realize, was bound to be still more 
affected, as the cotton strike lasted until the latter part of that 
month. This unsettled our trade in several branches, and, coupled 
with the fact that August was a holiday month, and therefore 
generally rather slack, affected the August results. I am glad to 
say, however, that the results for August are expected to be over 
£90,000, and, if we had been able to deliver everything we had on 
order before the strike started the result would have been a sub- 
stantial increase over the July figure of £118,000. I can, of course, 
only speak for the current month of September up to the present 
date. Although we are still feeling the influence of the unfortunate 
strike, and shall feel it until all the wheels of the trade and their 
inter-connexions are running smoothly again, September shows, 
nevertheless, a substantial advance as compared with the same date 
in August. 

PossIBILiTiES Far FROM EXHAUSTED. 

While mentioning these figures, I must not forget to point out to 
you that we are far from having exhausted our possibilities. In 
fact, if trade continues to increase, as it was doing before the strike, 
then it is expected that the July profits will be surpassed and new 
records established during the autumn months. I am making this 
reservation explicitly, having in my mind the interpretation that 
was subsequently given to my forecast of £400,000. 1 am sure that 
statement is in all your minds. At the time I emphasized the fact 
that I made this forecast subject to the fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions—namely, normal trading conditions—and yet this statement 
has been brought up ever since against me, so as to make me appear 
to have made a promise which has not been fulfilled. 1 am 
astonished that in the many references to my forecast in the letter 
of October 3rd, 1927, addressed to our issuing house, the reserva- 
tions which I made at the time—namely, subject to normal trading 
conditions—have been omitted; and, of course, as you know 
these normal trading conditions have never existed since. There- 
fore, I am particularly anxious to abstain from making any further 
forecasts beyond the indications given just now, in view of past 
experience in this direction, as based on my explanations, you must 
yourselves be in a position to draw your own conclusions. You 
must accept the facts as they are, and next year, when I have the 
pleasure of meeting you again, you will know what further progress 
has been achieved. 

However, this I must say: when you consider that we have 
already made a profit of £118,000 a month, and profits of over 
£130,000 are in sight, and, in fact, would have been reached had it 
not been for the strike, and when you consider the enormous reduc- 
tions in price which we have made since the statement already 
mentioned, reductions which amounted to an average of approxi- 
mately 33} per cent., on all forms of silk, then I think you will be 
able to follow me when I say that it seems as if the forecast made 
at that time, with all its reservations, must have some foundation. 
With the above-mentioned information I think you will be able to 
see for yourselves what that means. Anyhow, I here emphatically 
state that it was fully justified at the time. 
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DivipEND PRosPEctT. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I take this opportunity- at this point in my 
explanations, in view of the results already achieved, and those 
which we expect to achieve in the near future, to say something 
about the possibilities of a dividend on the Ordinary shares. After 
the deduction of the Debenture interest and: the other charges, 
which I mentioned before when dealing with the profits, in order to 
pay. the dividends on both Preference -shares,. together with the 
depreciation, an amount of about £60,000 to £65,000 per month is 
necessary, or, to be on the conservative side, say £75,000 to £80,000. 
This enables you to reckon out for yourselves that, should business 
go on as at present and increase, as there is every reason to believe 
it will, the rate of earnings indicated will make available a sub- 
stantial dividend for the Ordinary shares, in addition to giving the 
Second Preference shares their participation up to a further 2} per 
cent. over and above the 7} per cent. As far as the Ordinary 
shares are concerned, I would just like to say that when these 
were offered to the shareholders as rights at £3 per share, my 
brother and I took up our full quota in the full expectation that 
they would prove a good investment, and I am still of this opinion. 

EvEeR-INCREASING CLIENTELE. 

It may interest you to know that an ever-increasing number of 
clients, such as weavers, dyers, printers, &c., have used, and are 
using, our goods. We have furthered this tendency by the support 
which we have extended to such consumers, assisting them in 
weaving, dyeing and finishing, and in disposing of their goods. We 
invite others to follow suit, and go in for lines which give them a 
chance of success and of increasing their employment of labour. 
The number of our employed is nearly 16,000, and should gradually 
increase substantially, provided nothing happens by way of legisla- 
tion or otherwise to interfere with the development of the business. 
While having given you some indication about the immediate 
future, I must not forget to mention that we are expanding our 
business in all possible directions as quickly as we can, but where we 
are expanding, and how we are expanding and all the particulars 
connected with these expansions, I do not propose to give you 
because it would not be in your interest if it were generally known. 
For the same reason I do not think it is advisable to tell you what is 
our production, nor our production capacity, nor our future pro- 
duction capacity—that you must leave to us. So far as the scientific 
and technical progress is concerned, we never cease to progress in 
quality, casts, &c., and we are constantly creating numerous new 
yarns and fabrics. These, in fact, involve also the subject of an 
enormous number of new patents which consolidate and prolong our 
monopoly to the exclusion of our competitors. Celanese is superior 
to any other artificial silk. You find a consensus of opinion to thig 
effect among the consumers. 


CARTELIZATION, PATENT PosITION AND COMPETITION. 

I now come to the question of cartelization, patent position and 
competition, which are all closely interconnected. Many state- 
ments have been niade by various so-called authorities, and I can 
only reaffirm in full my statement of last year on this subject, which 
was very explicit. 

With regard to cartelization, I gave you last year a definition of 
what cartelization means—namely, that various interests, con- 
sidering themselves threatened, combine in order to try to counteract 
or minimize this threat. As you know, attempts have been made 
to use cartelization for this purpose, but without much success as 
far as we are concerned. The progress of British Celanese and its 
allied companies has been watched with great anxiety by the big 
competitive interests all over the world, which is only natural, and 
I think it is rather complimentary that so much attention is paid 
to us. The slogan which I have mentioned repeatedly, that ‘ the 
past has been for viscose and the future is for Celanese,” is gradually 
proving itself. 

Reverting to the subject of competition in our own products, of 
which you have heard so much, and about which I gave you some 
explanation last year, it may be interesting to cast your minds back 
to January, 1928. In view of the various statements made about 
competition, your company issued a statement at that time indi- 
cating the patent position and the large variety of different products 
it was producing. In this we also informed you of the fact that we 
were the pioneers in the acetate silk industry, and that we had 
conveyed official warnings by registered letter to the various com- 
panies who intended to enter into our field of acetate silk. We told 
you that we had established their responsibility, so that neither 
they nor the shareholders who provided them with funds could 
pretend that they were unaware of the position. Therefore, it 
naturally follows that, when the time comes for action, their re- 
sponsibility will be all the more serious. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is to-day interesting to note that, although since that date more 
than a year and a-half has elapsed, and in spite of the innumerable 
promises made at the time by the companies who professed that 
they were going to produce acetate silk, we have not up to date 
felt any material competition. The total production of acetate 
silk by ali companies outside British Celanese in this country is so 
insignificant that at the present it is not worth while our taking any 
legal steps at this juncture. 


““CELANESE IS NoT Rayon.” 

I want now to deal with the attempt to introduce the word 
** Rayon,” and I think it is only right that I should give you some 
explanation so as to make our position clear. First of all I wani 
emphatically to state that celanese is not rayon, and we would 
like this to be considered as a slogan. Rayon is derived from the 
French. It means a ray of light or, alternatively, a department 
of a store, and it also has other meanings. ‘Therefore, I cannot 
understand why such a name should have been introduced in view 
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in France, I believe in Lyons, either to an association of silk man Mc 
facturers, or it may have been submitted to the Government Depart. Stocl 
ment dealing with such matt®rs, but it was turned down on accoun # by 2 
of its unsuitability. It originated in America, where two or y 
viscose manufacturers created a year or two ago a “ rayon" done 
association which they called the ‘‘ Rayon Institute.” Aga matter tO 2 
of fi.ct, it was a private undertaking to try to regulate trade under in th 
an assumed quasi-official name. The commencement - of this crash 
movement seems to have coincided, curiously enough, with ths B credit 
increasing development of Celanese in America, and frantic efforts 
were made to try to classify Celanese under the name of “ Rayon” @ amou 
and to make the Celanese Corporation of America agree to iy of th 
adoption, which, however, they declined to do. if my information [inves 
is correct, a long controversy took place in America, and when the i 
matter was put up to official quarters the objections of the Celaney , 

Corporation of America were upheld. It was decided—I believe by On 

the American Senate Comenitier—shet, the Rayon Manufact to wl 

that is to say, firms producing viscose silk, might at their convenieng q 

use the ae aie for ta designations of their products, but tha; r: 
the Celanese Corporation of America were perfectly entitled to 0 
exclude their product from any such designation, and that they not 

** Celanese ” and/or could be included under the rubric of synthetiy mark 

fibres, so that the main aim of the Celanese Corporation of Amerig upon 

—namely, to avoid any confusion of their product with the produc on th 

as represented by Rayon—that is, Viscose—was achieved, hf . | 

short, the word Rayon could only embrace viscose, but not Celaney § 1 t 

or synthetic fibres, and that Rayon meant something differen, @ holde 

which was, in fact, the contention which the Celanese Corporatiog §% with 
of America wished to maintain in disposing of their goods, a cris 
PosiTIoN FINANCIALLY STRONG. tion | 
I am now at the end of what I wish to say. I have volunteenj recko 
as much information as is advisable, and you can rest assured tha ; 
your Board will, as in the past, do everything in their power ty mino! 
further the interests of the company. The position of the company, collay 
financially and from a capacity point of view is now very st collay 
and, if there is a future for the artificial silk industry, of which] those 
have no doubt, then the future of this company is, in my opinion, 

very bright indeed. Before I conclude I want to extend my 

heartiest thanks, on behalf of the Board, to the officials and staf 

at London and Spondon, from the highest to the lowest, for thei 

never-ceasing loyal and enthusiastic co-operation and suppor 

throughout the year in furthering in every direction the interests 1 

yourcompany. Irow beg tomove: “ That the report and accouny Wi 

for the year ending February 28th, 1929, be and are herely shape 
approved,” and I ask Sir William Alexander to second this resolutia) mark 
after which I shall be pleased to answer any question which ay§ well. 
shareholders may like to put to me. (Loud applause.) Hatry 
Sir William Alexander seconded the resolution. on tl 
A number of shareholders’ questions having been answered yi pass 
the chairman, the resolution was put to the meeting and cami there 
unanimously. : withs 
Mr. A. Chester Beatty and Mr. A. Clavel were unanimouw)—> ;,, ¢), 
re-elected directors and Messrs. Thomson McLintock and Co. wey for t 
unanimously reappointed auditors. i publi 
This terminated the proceedings of the ordinary general meetixy Pp 
and an extraordinary general meeting followed at which tw 
resolution embodying the adoption of the new articles of associatia 

was carried unanimously. Pei 

at th 

was | 

recen 

£100, 

tions, 
“ 

The bonuses recently declared by the “OW 2%, 
Equitable” are so large that if they ayy profit 
continued in the future at the same 1 
as seems probable, an assurance of {1,00 1" 

gains 

effected at age 25 payable at age both p 
ptevious death, and costing £28 a yellastog 
will produce {£1,921 at the end of tigi 
term, or £941 more than the prem{uii)was f 
paid, indust 
compe 
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of the fact that it has already several meanings which are quite 
irrelevant to silk or artificial silk. Some years ago it was put up 
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A Fut. INVESTIGATION. 
Moreover, there is little doubt that the action of the 
Stock Exchange Committee will ke strongly supported 

all the Banking interests and everything will be 
done to aid the process of liquidation and to give assistance 
to innocent sufferers. In fact, as has already been said 
in the more responsible sections of the Press, the Hatry 
qash, although a serious one, will not develop into a 
credit crisis for the very good reason that neither the 
amount involved nor the circumstances of the case are 
of the kind which produce credit crises. No genuine 
investors with sound stocks need have any fear as to 
the intrinsic merits of their stocks. 

On the other hand, not only are the moral considerations 
to which I have already referred paramount and calling 
for the closest investigation of all the circumstances 
connected with the Hatry group collapse, but it must 
not be supposed from the excellent manner in which 
markets have so far withstood the slump that its effects 
upon the financial situation, and especially upon conditions 
on the Stock Exchange, have fully been*felt. It is not 
in the ordinary sense a credit crisis and that is why 

holders in sound securities have no need to feel anxioys 
| with regard to the safety of their holdings. It is, however, 
acrisis nvolving losses in so many directions that liquida- 
tion on a continuous scale in many directions must be 
yeckoned with for some time to come. Moreover, in a 
minor degree, even credit itself is affected by these 
collapses, because in those cases where sufferers by the 
collapse are unable to meet engagements in other directions 
those other directions feel the consequence of the calamity. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
DISTURBING INFLUENCES. 

When allowance is made for the abnormal influences in the 
shape of the Hatry crisis referred to elsewhere, the stock 
markets during the past week have held their own wonderfully 
well, The nominal quotations of most of the shares in the 
Hatry group represent a colossal fall in capital values, even 
on the one week, and if the fortnightly settlement should 
pass without any great difficulty, it must not be regarded as 
therefore indicative of the complete ability of markets to 
withstand the effects of the Hatry crash because the settlement 








mn in this particular group of shares has virtually been held over 
WS for the time. But there has been no general selling by the 

nei public on account of she Hatry troubles. 

ie: 

sociation: CELANESE PROFITS. 


Perhaps the most striking part of the speech of Dr. Dreyfus, 
at the recent meeting of the British Celanese Corporation, 
was his statement with regard to the growth of profits in 
recent months. These, he said, amounted last June to over 
£100,000 for the month, after making various necessary alloca- 
tions, while in July, on the same basis, the profit was £118,000, 
and in August, notwithstanding conditions having been 
adversely affected by the strike and holiday conditions, the 
) profits were estimated at over £90,000. 

* * * 





* 





THE OUTLOOK. 

In the course of his remarks Dr. Dreyfus made a protest 
against the application of the word ‘“ Rayon” as describing 
the produets of the company. ‘ Celanese,” said Dr. Dreyfus, 
“is not rayon, and we would like this to be considered as 
aslogan.” The chairman of British Celanese spoke in optimistic 
terms with regard to the outlook generally. With regard to 
his own particular company, he declared that the position 
was financially and from a capacity point of view, very strong 
and, he added, “If there is a future for the artificial silk 
p industry, of which I have no doubt, then the future of this 
company is, in my opinion, very bright indeed.” 

AWK. 











Answers to General Knowledge Questions 
|, 1: Abigail is “A Waiting Gentlewoman” in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's The Scornful Lady. 2. William Coke of Holkham 
(1752-1842) who first wore one at a shooting party. 3. A giant, 
from the opponent of David in the first book of Samuel. 
4. Joseph Ignatius Guillotin (1738-1814) a French physician.— 
6. James Lynch of Piedmont, Virginia (fl. 1688) or John Lynch 
of Carolina (fl. 1688) or Charles Lynch of Virginia (1736-96). 
6.From the nineorationsof Demosthenes against Philip of Macedon. 
8. George Shillibeer 




































7. Sir Robert Schomburgk (1804-65). 
(1797-1866).—9. General Henry Shrapnel (1761-1842).——10. Uriah 
veep, @ character in Dickens’ David Copperfield. 11. From the 
ned of a comedy so entitled by Frederic Lemaitre and Benjamin 
hag After the lover in Arioso’s Orlando Furioso, 

umont and Fletcher’s Laws of Candy and other plays. 13. 
“aptain C. O. Boycott (1832-97, the first victim of the Nationalist 
Plan of Campaign,” 
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LEYLAND AND BIRMINGHAM RUBBER 
COMPANY. LIMITED. 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Leyland and Birmingham 
Rubber Co., Ltd., was held at Leyland on Wednesday, Mr. Robert 
T. Byrne, chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :—The trading 
profit for the year is £140,347, as against last year’s figures of £81,204. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 74 per cent. actual, 
less income tax, on the ordinary shares, making 10 per cent. for 
the year, plus a bonus of 6d. per share, to place £15,000 to. the 
general reserve account, to write-off the amount of £8,601, being 
the expenses in connexion with the last issue of 100,000 ordinary 
shares in 1927, and to carry forward to next year’s account £33,696, 
being £7,783 in excess of last year’s figure, notwithstanding the 
increased dividend, the amount to reserve account and the writing- 
off of the new issue expenses, a result which I think you will all 
agree is highly satisfactory, especially as the year under review 
could not be described as one of particularly good trade. 

We have quite recently had a revaluation of the works at Leyland, 
Glasgow, Mitcham and Palatine by Messrs. Rushton Son & 
Kenyon, and I am pleased to inform you it is greatly in excess 
of the figure in the balance-sheet. This is especially satisfactory 
when we look at the figure written off by way of depreciation, 
which, in the aggregate, as shown in the balance-sheet, amounts 
to £216,717. 

The general turnover of the whole concern has been again very 
considerably increased both at home and abroad; our works at 
Leyland, Palatine, Mitcham and Glasgow have been fully occupied 
throughout the year. It is a matter for great congratulation that 
we have Mr. Niven occupying the position of chairman of the 
company, which practically ensures its success, providing, of 
course, anything like good trading conditions prevail. 

Before moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet 
I would like to refer to the retirement of Mr. J. J. Purdie. 
Both as regards the board and management, Mr. Purdie had 
been a director since 1921, but his service with the company 
dates back to its inception in 1898, and during the whole of that 
long period he had rendered true, loyal, and very capable service 
to the company. All your good wishes will, therefore. I am sure, 
go out to him in his retirement, and we sincerely trust he will 
live long to enjoy the freedom and rest he so richly deserves. 

As you will expect some expression of opinion in regard to the 
present financial year, I always feel in this connexion that I am 
skating on very thin ice, and all I can really tell you is that the 
year has opened quite encouragingly, and that, given good trading 
conditions, I see no reason why we should not have another suc- 
cessful year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF THE STOICS 
Professor N. Lossky 
THE BASIS OF POLITICS: ARISTOTLE AND THE 
SCIENTISTS G. Barraclough 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING CONSCIOUS 
Professor Edgar S. Brightman 
THEORIES OF SCIENCE 
Professor Leonard J. Russell 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 
Address “* BEYOND PHYSICS ” 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., LL.D. 
Philosophical Survey. New Books. Correspondence. 
Institute Notes. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 14s. net post free.. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 





THE REALIST. 


The New Journal of Scientific Humanism. 
Price 2s. net. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 


Animal Electricity—Part I E. D. Adrian |f 
Invisible Viruses A. E. Boycott 
Mental Deficiency E. O. Lewis 


The Mystery of Life 
The Size of Living Things—Part II 


D. Jordan Lloyd 
Julian Huxley 
ap . S. C. Lawrence 
The Labour Government and Housing B.S. Townroe 
Notes on the Reaction in France—Part II Julian Benda 
Design and Performance . F. C. Kruse 

The Position of the Artist in America 
J. Gould Fletcher 


Britton 










Kino-Eye 
Etc., etc., ete. 
To be obtained from all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 























BOWES & BOWES, 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
Books, New, Secondhand and Rare. 


Just Ready, free on application, Catalogue 447. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Folk- 























THE PUBLISHING SEASON 


A selected list of books announced for 
the autumn by the leading publishers 
may be had on request from John 
and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, 

















Lore and Witchcraft, History and Biography, 350 Oxford Street, W.1. The tele- | 
General Literature. phone number is Mayfair 1223. 7 
Telegrams & Cables: Bowes, Cambridge. Tel. 408. | 








Prepaid Classified 


Advettisements 








RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the 
equivalent to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 
the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London,W.C. 1, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tues- 
day of each week. 








PERSONAL 


LL information regarding CREMATION free.— 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place. W.1. 








MINHE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS a AUDITORS, 
85.) 


A.D. 1885. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the fol- 
lowing dates :— 

Preliminary Examination : a 4th and 5th, 

29 


Intermediate Examination ; November 6th and 7th, 
192 


November 5th, 6th and 

jth, 1929. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
giye notice on or before October 1st, 1929, to the Secre- 
tary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment. Tondon, W.C. 2. 


Final Examination : 













LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &«. | 





GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington Coltf 

A gives a written guarantee to providea good ss 
position on complttion of Secretarial and Business 4™) 
ing. Languages if required. Postal courses 4 
Prospectus from Mr. M.S. Munford, Kensington Coll# 
oo Road, London, W.2. Telephone: Padding 
















Oe FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Trai 

all branches of the secretarial, journalistic 
ministrative professions. Languages. 
which qualify for first-class appointments. 
Employment Bureau, 54° Russell Square, W.C. 
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, : EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ° Con. 
OEBED OR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 


F pHANPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRa«- 


* 20 SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 


i. 14. Chair re, D.D., M.A. 
TON iss BE. B. Lawrence.—For information 
¢ Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 


en *-ducation apply to the SECRETARY, 
THE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 
. COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term commences 
October 8th. Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Headmaster. 


n, C. G. Montefio: 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
EBEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
3 wne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
fed, Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
gyrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 


—— 





\HE GUILDHOUSE, | 
T ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W.1. 


“FIVE QUARTERS.” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
(No tickets required.) 


BIGHTEENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES 
“HOW THINGS BEGAN.” 

SUNDAYS. i laced 

929. —_— - 

ok 6th—FRANK HOPE-JONES, M.LE.E.: “The 
Measurement of Time.” 

13th—-GEOFFREY SHAW: “ The Beginnings of 
Music.” 

20th.—H. I. BELL, 0.B.E., M.A., Deputy Keeper 
of Manuscripts, British Museum: ‘ The 
Development of Writing” (Lantern 


Slides.) 

7th.—S. R. K. GLANVILLE, M.A., Department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum: “The Origin of 
Building.” (Lantern Slides.) 

. $rd.—Doctor CHARLES SINGER, M.A., D.Litt., 

~ “Lecturer in History of Medicine, Univer- 

sity of London: ‘The Origin of 
Medicine.’’ (Lantern Slides.) 

10th—HILAIRE BELLOC;: “The Origin of 
the Road.” é 

17th.—Professor V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt., 
Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology, 
University of Edinburgh: ‘ The Begin- 
nings of Metallurgy.’’ (Lantern Slides.) 

24th.—Doctor BARRY GAKPFAD, B.Litt.: “* The 
Beginnings of Sculpture.” (Lantern 


Slides.) 

. Ist.—A. F. KENDRICK, Late Keeper, Depart- 
ment of Textiles, Victoria and Albert 
Museum: ‘ The Beginnings of Dress and 
Adornment.’’ (Lantern Slides.) 

&th.—Professor P. MALINOWSKI, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Professor of Anthropology, University of 

London; “ The Origin of Language.” 
» 15th.—Professor J. L. MYRES, O.B.E., M.A., 
D.Se., Wykeham Professor of Ancient 


History, New «College, ‘Oxford: “The 
Origin of Tools and Weapons.”’ (Lantern 
Slides.) 

a 





ane BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDIES. 
President : 
Tae Rt. Hon. THE EARL Or BaLrour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. 
SESSION 1929-30. 
The following courses of lectures will be given in the 
forthcoming Session, which begins October 10th :— 
MIND AND NATURE 
by ProrEgsson LEONARD J. RUSSELL,.M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
i HEREDITY 
by E. S. Russet, M.A., D.Se., F.L.S, 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
by THE DimEcToR oF STUDIES. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE MORAL LIVE 
by -Proressor W. G. DB BurGH, M.A. 
SCIENCE AND ART 
by PROFESSOR S. ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., 


F.B.A. 
AESTHETIC PHTLOSOPHY 
by PROFESSOR LASCELLES ABERCROMPIE, J 
Full syllabus can be obtained on applicati 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, 88 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


[Pe easrry 


The Creighton Lecture, entitled’ “ POLITICAL 
IDEAS IN BOSTON DURING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION,” will be given by PROF. ERNEST 
BARKER, Litt.D.. D.Litt., LL.D. (Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Cambridge: Fellow of 
Peterhouse) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W €.2) on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Prof. Graham Wallas, 
Litt.D. (Emeritus Professor of Political Science in the 
University). 

; ADMISSION FREE BY TICKET, to be obtained 
we the Registrar, King’s College, London, Strand, 











OF LONDON. 


EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 








7 Ol NG Students received in large, sunny house in 
PS Seeenweli Road. Preference given to girls from good 
pst Pe and comfort of students carefully 
Stew ered, Supervision as desired by parents.—Miss 
Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


aT C { HOME CIVIL, F.0., 1927 1st place, 1928 
aa ehJe Ist I.C.8., and Consular, 14 others.—Older- 
wand Davies, 5 Sussex Place, W..2. Paddington 3352. 


PEECH.—Mr. CHAS SEYMOUR. gi 
-—Mr, . SEY) . gives Private 
eg in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), 
lon , Phonetics, Brochure for’d,— 401 Strand, W.C.2, 











De Luxe Cruise 
Pro the 


WEST 
INDIES 


© FLORIDA 


Winter 
Sunshine 


THis mostdelight- 
ful cruise com- 
mences on the 23rd 
January,1930.Forty- 
six leisured days of 
healthful relaxation 
aboard the world’s 
most charming 
cruising steamer... 
THE BLUE STAR LINER 





O vessel in the 

world soeffective- 
ly combines charm 
with comfort and 
luxury. 
Every stateroom. a 
cabin - de-luxe, 
Stately public 
Glorious 


rooms. 

clear games decks, * 

Restful sun deck a STAR 

away from the . Ene- 
° .. returning to bng 

games, Open atr land March toth. 


swimming pool. 


Visiting © MADEIRA, | MARTINIQUE, 
TRINIDAD, BARBADOS, VENEZUELA, 
CURACAO, PANAMA CANAL, JAMAICA, 
HAVANA, NASSAU, BERMUDA, AZORES 
and AMER WINTER 


ICA’S) GREAT 
RESORT, MIAMA BEACH, FLORIDA 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
Liverpool - - - Dock Board Buildings. 


(Or Principal Tourist Agencies.) 


| warn HELENA COLLEGE,  EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).— Boarding Schoot 
for Girls 11-19, - Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest. part-of Middlesex. 


— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 





SUSSEX, 


3oarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





Wy Ree ers. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal : Miss M. Davig, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and Leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
ke CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, Londoa, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


‘\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 








PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 


The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rongh .idea of fees should given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. ‘Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





—— AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 8272 (2. lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


B® AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories; &c. Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons: and “ Guide 8.” tree from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS. may be sent for Free°Criticism, gladly given. 








EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitablé; booklet free—-REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Pnblic Schoo! 
Entrance Scholarship 





ryVAUNTON, 
education at moderate cost. 
“Examination beginning of June. 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promy tly executed, 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d.per 1,000, 
hiiss N. McFarlane (U), 44 Elderton Rd., Westciitf-on-Sea, 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good storics, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 





YUSSEX Highlands:—Home School for a limited 
i number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospecttis and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


rP\HE BUREAU OF AUTHORS.—Literary Agents 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 8.W.1. Authors 
work-placed: Novels; shiort stories, ete.— Write Manager. 





FF\YPEWRITING.—MSS. 1s. 1,000 words. Prompt and 
careful work.—Cass, 18A Thurnham St., Lancaster. 








‘& WELL-EDUCATED MUSICAL GIRT, wishing to 
P be trained for teaching, could be received in a first- 
class school. ‘T'wo to'three years’ arrangement preferred. 
Preparation for diplomas and careful training as a 
teacher given by well-known professors. Premium re- 
quired during first year.—For full particulars, write 
T. S., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 





BERCROMBY PLACE, EDINBURGH. Srv. Serer’s 
A ScHoon FOR GIRLS.-—'Thorough education from 
Kindergarten to University entrance. Individual atten- 
tion. Modérate fees. Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss Duffes, M.A. (Hons.). 





LL HALLOWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
D DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK. 
Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board exams, 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym, 
Bracing air. Sister in. Charge. 


FOR SALE 


LD Farmhouse (modernized).—Oxford 6 miles; 
station. 5 bed, bath (hot), garage ; tennis ; matured 














garden. For sale, £1250.—Rector: Islip, Oxford. 
TO LET, &c. 
LADY has bedroom and sitting-room to let to 
P another Lady. Comfortable house ; good cooking 


and service ; consideration individual requirements ; suit 
delicate lady (not complete invalid). Quiet situation, near 
omnibus routes and Tube. Moderate terms.—Apply, M., 
3 North Road, Clapham Park, 8.W. 4. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





REENWAY SCHOOL, 
: TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. L£ntrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application from 
SECRETARY. 


I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private 
School for Girls, Tele.: “* Watford 616.” 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, 
di ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Public 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord 


the 





WATFORD, 
Residential 





CHANNEL 
School for 


Yah 


= 


] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s, 2d, 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib.,1s. 3$d. per Ib., 
smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





ICHAELMAS Geese, 7s.ea. Best roast. Chickens & 
Ducklings, 7s. pr. Best boil. owls, 6s. pr. Trus‘d. 
P. p. Rel’ble. Norah Donoghue, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





RIME Roasting Fowls and Ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; Fat 
Geese, 73. 6d. each.—P. Hurley, Rosscarbery, Cork, 





URE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

- fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 Ib. 38. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 





Viee-chairman:. Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 

Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 cach per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each. per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the school, are.open for competition-each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 





EA post free to any address.—5 Ibs. Extra Spe 
¥.0.P., 248. 6d. ; 5 lbs, Special F.O.P., 233.; 510; 
8.0.P., 21s. 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


| a eemapese COUNTY OF LONDON. 





The London County* Council invites applications for 
the position of LIBRARIAN and GUIDE-LECTURER 
at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, 8.E. 25. 

Duties include the care of the reference library, and 
lecturing and demonstrating to school children and other 
visitors. Applicants should possess a knowledge - of 
librarianship, anthropology and/or zoology, and 
experience in lecturing, and must not be over forty-five 
years of age. In the case of a woman marriage will 
terminate the contract of service. 

Commencing salary £250 a year, rising by two annual 
increments of £15 and one of £20 to £300 a year, with 
temporary additions, which (at the present rates) make 
the total minimum and maximum salaries £361 2s. 6d. 
and £423 4s. 10d. respectively. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the Clerk 
of the Council, The County Hall (Room 202), Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary), and should be returned not later than 
October 8th, 1929. Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


VAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





SCHOOL OF ARTS, CRAFTS AND TECHNOLOGY. 


WANTED, immediately, an INSTRUCTOR in 
LETTERPRESS PRINTING. The applicant should 
have a practical and theoretical knowledge of Com- 
position, Machine Work and Letterpress, particularly in 
relation to Bookwork and Jobbing Display. He will be 
reauired to train boys for the trade and to instruct 
Apprentices. Preference will be given to candidates 
having a knowledge of fine distinctive printing. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale: £186, 
rising by annua! increments of £12 to £384, with specia! 
allowance for five years’ Trade experience. 

Forms of Application, which should be returned 
immediately, can be obtained frem the Education 
Secretary, County Hall, Cambridge. 

September 18th, 1929. 

G ENTLEMAN RECOMMENDS experienced, accurate 

J Lady Verbatim Reporter for meetings or private 
work. —Write Mr. H. D. Wilkinson, 56 Victoria St.,S.W.1 


ONG KONG UNIVERSITY. 








A LECTURER in ENGLISH is required for the 
University of Hong Kong to commence duty in January 
next. Candidates must be unmarried, laymen, and not 
more than 30 years old. They must be graduates with 
some experience of teaching. Salary on the scale 
£450—£20—£550—£25—£600. Free passage provided. 
turther information and Forms of Application are 
obtainable from C. A. (K.), The Secretary, -Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1. Scottish can- 
didates should apply to (K.), The Secretary, Scottish 
Education Department, Whitehali, London, 8.W. 1. 
The list of applications will close on October 14th. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘A BIG PRICE PAID for Mctal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
Lhe London Tooth Co., Dept. ** S,”” 130 Baker Street, W.1, 














BIG SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 
tumes, etc., turned absolutely like new by our ex- 
pert tailors. Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
tree booklet or send garments for free estimate. Est. 
1906. We collect, "phone Hampstead 7445.—TuE 
LONDON TURNING Co, Dept. A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDER- 
WEAR in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also 
KNITWEAR. By post direct from makers. Patterns and 
— ag free.—Dept. 4, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, 
Scotland. 


= exterminated by ‘‘ Blattis.”.. World 
famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E, Howarth, 
F.Z.8. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shettield, or chemists 
Boots’ branches, stores. : 











SAVING 
SUCCESS 


£500 for £1 a month—whether you live, die or 
are disabled. 

This is the opportunity we offer to the 
investor by an Endowment on our EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN. 

It GUARANTEES to you, or your depen- 
dents, a definite lump sum of money under any 
outcome of the risks of life. It assures you a 
substantial CASH BONUS added to your 
Endowment year by year, quite free of Income 


£500 FOR 
£1 A MONTH 


All this is possible.for you. by the. modest 
saving cf only £1 a month. here is no better 
investment, and<none Which gives you so many 
and such varied benefits. (You can ‘also invest 
£2 a month or more, if you wish, under the 
same plan.) : > 
! Medical examination is usvally not needed. 

"Tf you wish to hear the details of this 

opportunity, write without delay, We are 
prepared to issue not more than 2,000 
Endowments on the Easy. Payment Plan 
during 1929, and a large number of these 
have already been applied for. Send post- 
card for Booklet, “ The 10 Advantages,” 
and mention “ The Spectator,” 


THE: 
MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE Li FE or ; 
No.1 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
ASSETS EXCEED £18,000,000 

ES Ee 


M.R. 








AVE you anything to sell ?* Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring théir announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per_ insertion, “ard-should- reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remit- 
tance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
23% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 
10% for 52. 
Hs YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxford Street, London, 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM”’ 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s, 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s, 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 














OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free — 

Rev. W. D. THomMPSON, Sedbergh. : 
W "Gor UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 
BUYERS.—One of Britain’s finest brands, the 
“B.P.,” sold direct-by-post at MAKER’S PRICES 
will save you shillings in the £. Pure Wool, and Mixtures, 
Any style, any size, for Man, Woman and Child. Beautj. 
fully soft, silky and warm. Unshrinkable. Satisfaction 
or money back. Send postcard for illus. catalogue and 
Patterns, free.—Birkett & Phillips, Ltd., Dept. $, Union 

Road, Nottingham. 


J fd ag Harris and Lewis Tweed. Anylength cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, ete, 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
famous * Fair-Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LEs$ 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to 8.37 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery: beautiful colouring; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ S,’”’ Lindfield, sussex. 























TOURS, &c. 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB, 
SPRING CRUISES, 1929-30, on the NEW MOTOR 
MAILSHIP * THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” 

Built 1929. Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. 
CRUISE No. 19.—FEBRUARY 14th, 1930. Ia 
Goulette (for Tunis and Carthage), Malta, Alexandria 
Jatta (for Palestine), Beyrout, Rhodes, Constantinople, 
Piraeus (for Athens), Nauplia (for Mycenz), Syracuse, 

Palermo. 

CRUISE No. 20.—MARCH 21st, 1930. Marseilles, 
Katakolo (for Olympia), Melos, Pirseus (for Athens), 
Constantinople, Khelia Bay (for Gallipoli), Cos, Candia 
(tor Knossos), Delos, Nauplia (for Mycene), Taormina. 

CRUISE No. 21.—APRIL 11th, 1930. As Cruise No. 20, 

IN THE CHRISTMAS VACATION. — THE NILE 
AND THE FIRST CATARACT. A Special Steamer 
has been chartered to visit Luxor and Assouan. 

The Year Book for 1929 now ready with this year’s 
Lectures by DEAN INGE; THE PRESIDENT OF st. 
JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; “THE HEAD 
MASTER OF SEDBERGH ; CANON SELWYN, D.D.; 
THE HEAD MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGK 
SCHOOL; . THE HEAD MASTER OF CLIFTON 
COLLEGE; THE REV. H. B. WORKMAN, D.Litt.; 
PROFESSOR MORISON OF HARVARD, &e., with 
list of Members ; 202 pages, Cloth bound, 1s., from The 
Assistant’ Secretary, 3B Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly 
London, W:1: 

GRAND WORLD TOUR 
Leaving November 8th with 
N° S." BISHOP, “Ff, a-E:5., 
159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E.19, this being the 
10th World Your to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, Java, 
China (Pekin), Japan, U.S.A. and Canada. 


ORWAY & Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party, July ly 
aN 1930.-Write C.T.0., Norway House, Cockermouth. 
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SWISS RESORTS 
* ee CHALET ANGLAIS, VILLARS-SUR- 
OLLON. 





Varsity, Army and Navy clientele. 

Run by Oxford and Public School men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 
and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, unique 

position. 
Open all the year. 


OCARNO.—Golf Hotel. Auto. Assn. Hotel. Moder- 
ate. Run. wtr. Bathing. From 3 gas. weekly incl. 


OCARNO.—PARK HOTEL. Open all year. 
44 Mild, sunny Winter climate. From 15 frs. incl. 


LUGANO som BRISTOL 


n all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 
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NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR; facing sea, 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 


ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Taritf. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


UXTON.—HADDON. HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. - Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

hh. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474, 








NHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
/ surroundings; every comfort ; moderate terms, 
garage ; ‘phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE ‘BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h, and c, water and radiator), Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. 'T. CULLEY, Manager, 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS ‘for Rheumatism. 


jVXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL.” Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H, & c, 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift, Nt. porter. ’Phene 4071, 





; yvOR RESTFUL HOLIDAYS and specially comfble. 

WINTER QUARTERS, with family in S. DEVON, 
Close to town, river and sea. Lovely outlook; Ige. gdn. ; 
gas fires several bedrms, ; elec. light. Mod.—Box 1344, 





ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain’s greatest Hydro, 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus, Prospectus. 
Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams: * Smedley’s, Matlock.” 





THE MOST CENTRAL POSITION-IN LONDON 
ORGAN’S HOTEL, 51 TORRINGTON SQUARE, 
W.C. Facing British Museum. Highly. recom- 
mended for comfort and cuisine. Bed and Breakfast 
from 6s.; with dinner, 9s. Reduced weekly terms. 


SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 








Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. lacing 
south in beautiful sheitered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: Eaglchurst. Telephone: 300. 


ee SOUTH DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private 





rJ\HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
~ First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. - Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 





ORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 

position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 

cuisine, Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 
Rooms with baths, - Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog. 





VORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207, 


rFVORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham, 


TFX.ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. Yor Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


T\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dati. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: lotnes 14. 


— INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS aad 
TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGEN 
STREET, W. 1. 


ys to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 Sh 

George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
53. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. With dinner, 63. 6d., 0 
2 guineas weekly. 
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